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CANADA—Our Ally and Partner 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: President Eisenhow- 

‘rs visit to Canada this week prompts 
World Week to take a look at our great 
and growing neighbor to the north (see 
page 9), and in particular at Canada’s 
importance to the United States today 
see page 10). A capsule history of Can- 
ida in drawing-and-caption form ap- 
pears on page 11. The cover picture 
ind cover story, the boy trapper’s story 
yn page 12, and the workbook complete 
the unit. The young trapper’s story may 
be useful as motivation, particularly for 
low readers. 
World Geography: Problems of hu- 
man, economic, and physical geography 
are emphasized in the Canada _ unit. 
Note especially the map on page 9. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: The “Newsmakers” on page 
i. especially Seeretary of Agriculture 
Benson, and “Howdy, Partner!” (p. 10 
of the Canada unit) are particularly 
worthy of note. Canadian history (see 
page 11) is also closely linked to U. S. 
history. 

Civics, Citizenship: The problem of 
vandalism—and how one school’s stu- 
dents cleaned up a destructive situation 
through their own eftorts--is discussed 
in “Good Citizens at Work,” p. 30. 

For all classes: The pages 
pp. 5-8) contain material bearing on 
all courses of study. The problem of 
free speech discussed in this week's in- 
stallment of “Freedom Answers Com- 
munism” raises questions applicable at 
all levels. Note also the special section, 
“Your Career in Teaching.” (See lesson 
plan, p. 3-T.) 

Guidance: Moral and spiritual values 

“How Would You Solve It?” p. 38; 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 29; 
“Good Citizens at Work,” p. 30. Social 
ind personal “Ask Gay 


Head,” p. 33 


news 


problems, 











WHAT’S AHEAD 
November 18, 1953 


Unit: India and her many problems. 

Good Citizens: A town shares its 
Thanksgiving with foreign students. 

Freedom Answers Communism: free- 
com of the press. 


November 25, 1953 


(No issue—Thanksgiving recess.) 


December 2, 1953 
Special Issue: 50th birthday of avia- 
tion. 
Freedom Answers Communism: free- 


dom of assembly. 


December 9, 1953 
Unit: Trouble in the Middle East. 
Freedom Answers Communism: free- 
dom of movement and travel 











FREEDOM ANSWERS COM- 
MUNISM (p. 29) 
Why is the right of free 


important? What are the limitations on 
freedom of speech? 


speech so 


Procedure 


1. The lesson can be opened by hav- 
ing several students review major points 
covered in previous “Freedom” articles. 
The lesson can then grow out of the 
review. 

2. Another approach ‘could be to 
open the lesson with a panel discussion. 
Four or five bright students, guided by 


a student chairman, can bring out the 
issues raised in the article. Panel mem- 
bers should be asked to do some addi- 
tional reading on the subject. Town 
Meeting of the Air broadcast summaries 
make excellent reference readings. Time 
should be allowed in the class for 
questions raised by students. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think communism should 
be studied and discussed in our schools? 
Why or why not? 

2. What is the difference between 
teaching communism and _ teaching 
about communism? 

3. Hardly anyone objects to discuss- 
ing the Republican and Democratic 
parties in school. Why is the Commu- 
nist party viewed differently? 

4. How do you feel about giving 
Communists the right to enjoy the free- 
doms guaranteed to Americans in our 
Bill of Rights? 

5. Would you support a petition to 
outlaw the Communist party in the 
U. S.? Why or why not? 


Activities 

1. Students can prepare a series of 
questions to build an “attitude test” on 
communism. Mimeograph the test. The 
class can then poll the opinions of the 
school, social studies classes, and their 
own families. Send the results to World 
Week's “Say What You Please” editor. 

2. Encourage students to build a 
booklet on “Freedom.” The articles in 
World Week's “Freedom” series can be 
included, in addition to newspaper clip- 
pings, cartoons, etc. 








If you are going to the Social Studies Council Convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., or to the English Council Convention in Los Angeles, Calif., see 
page 26-T for our invitation to a party. 




















Wings for Man, commemorating the 5 





FROM KITTY HAWK TO SOUND BARRIER 
The December 2 issue of World Week will contain a special section on 
famed first flight of the Wright Brothers on December 17, 


In addition to a many-faceted treatment of modern aviation in the student 
edition, the Scholastic Teacher of December 2 will contain a special eight- 


page section of teaching aids on aviation. 
list of books, pamphlets, films and filmstrips on all phases of aviation. 


th anniversary of powered flight—the 
1903. 


This material will contain a source 








Special Unit: CANADA 
(pp. 9-12 and 37) 


Assignments 

1. Pages 9-10: (1) Name five of 
Canada’s leading natural resources. (2) 
Give three ways in which the U. S. and 
Canada are good neighbors. 

2. Pages 11-12: (1) In which prov- 
ince is French the chief language spo- 
ken? (2) Name the provinces and 
territories which make up Canada. (3) 
State two similarities and two differ- 
ences between the Canadian and 
American systems of government. 

3. Pages 12 and 37: (1) Make an 
outline of the story about life in wilder- 
ness of Canada under headings 
home life, climate, education, everyday 
living, and leisure time 


these 


BIG COUNTRY and HOWDY, 
PARTNER (pp. 9-10) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “Boom That Made Canada,” 
Fortune, 8/52. (2) “What's Happened 
to Canada,” Coronet, 10/53. 


Procedure 


1. If you have time, show a film or 
film strip on Canada to open study of 
the unit. Check with the film library in 
your school. 

2. If no film is readily the 
lesson can be opened by having stu- 
dents who have visited various parts of 
Canada tell about their trips. 

3. Have a wall map of North Amer- 
ica available throughout the lesson. The 
map on page 9 can be used to integrate 
the trip stories and discussion as is nec- 
essary. This will provide the opportu- 
nity to teach and drill on map skills. 


available, 


Motivation 

How many of you have ever taken a 
trip to Canada? Which part? Did you 
see enough of Canada to get a rounded 
picture of the country as a whole? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Did you feel as if you were in a 
foreign country whe 2n you were in C: 


not? In what ways 
are the Canadians like Americans? Did 
you note any differences? What, if any? 

2. What happened when you crossed 
the border? Did soldiers stop you? How 
do you explain this unguarded border 
between Canada and the U. S.? (Point 
out the different situation in Europe. 
Have students draw conclusions about 
good-neighbo: between the 
U. S. and Canada. ) 

3. In what ways are the U. S. 
Canada working together for peace, 
defense, and prosperity? 


ada? Why or why 


relations 


and 


Activities 

1. Students can use the 
manac to prepare a chart on Canada 
showing _ its agricultural 
crops, resources, exports, and. imports. 
The chart can be placed on the board 
for reference during the lesson. 

2. Some students can visit a local 
travel bureau or AAA office for pictures 
and literature on Canada. These visual 
aids can supplement text materials. 

3. Distribute blank outline maps of 
Canada and North America. Have stu- 
dents fill in the names of the provinces, 
major cities, neighboring 
bodies of water, U. S. Crayons 
can be used to the prairie 
provinces, maritime provinces, indus- 
trial areas, and the more heavily popu- 
lated areas. 

The use of a global map has its 
place in indicating the importance of 
Arctic defenses. Students can work with 
a globe if available. 

5. Students can be sent to the library 
for a special report the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project. This can be used 
curing the lesson when Canadian-Amer- 


World AI- 


industries, 


territories, 
and the 
indicate 


on 


ican relations are up for discussion. 


CANADA’‘S HISTORY AND GOV- 
ERNMENT (pp. 11-12) 


Procedure 


1. Have students open to the picture 
panels on page 11. A good reader can 
read the text under each picture while 
the class follows along. How do you ex- 
plain the fact that French is the major 


language in Quebec? How did Canada 
come to be under the British flag? Why 
does Canada continue to be linked to 
the British Commonwealth? Explain, as 
terms such as dominions, 
(See “Words 


is necessary, 
commonwealth, colonies. 
at Work,” p. 32.) 

The chart comparing the Cana- 
dian and American systems of govern- 
studied in open-book 
approach. (1) We say that ours is a 
“government of-by-for the people.” 
Would you say that this description fits 
the Canadian system of government? 
Why or why not? (2) What part does 
Queen Elizabeth II of Britain play in 
the Canadian system of government? 
(3) What part of Canada’s govern- 
ment is like our Congress? Is there any 
position resembling our President? 


ment can be 


Activities 

1. A student can prepare a report on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company as it influ- 
enced the development of Canada. Li- 
brary encyclopedias are good refer- 
ences. 

2. American History textbooks will 
provide ready references for a report 
on the French and Indian War. 


TEEN-AGE TRAPPER (pp. 12 and 37) 


Discussion Questions 


What part of the story interested 
you most? 

2; Would you say that Steven's 
everyday life is typical of the average 
Canadian teen-ager? Why or why not? 

3. In this modern age Steven’s home 
is without electricity. How do you ex- 
plain it? F 

4. What was your reaction to Ste- 
ven’s schooling? Would you exchange 
places with him? Why or why not? 

Do you think Steven would be 
happier if his family moved to a large 
city in Canada? Why or why not? 
Would you want to make your perma- 
nent home in a place similar to where 
Steven lives? Why or why not? 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK (p. 32) 

I. Do You Knou 1-British Co- 
lumbia; 2-Alaska; Saskatchewan, 
or Manitoba; 4-St 5-Great; 6- 
oil (or natural gas); 7-uranium; 8-southern 
(especially southeastern); 9-Prince Edward 
Island (or Newfoundland, which, however, 
also includes Labrador); 10-Quebec. 

Il. When Did It Happen: 4, 1, 5, 3, 2. 

Ill. Fact or tg to 1-T; 2-F; 8-F; 
4-O; 6-T; . 8-T; 9-O; 10-F. 


Canada? 
3-Alberta, 


Lawrence; 


5-T; 


ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ (p. 8) 

Asia: 1950; South Korea ( Re- 
public of Korea) North Korea; truce 
(armistice); Indian (Republic of India), 


Peninsula; 


very 
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HERE’S WHY THIS IS 
SUCH A SWELL SNAP 


@ Highly interesting 
because it tells a story. 


@ A fine record of 
emotion—contrast 
between pleasure 
and distress. 


@ Shot is good and 
sharp—and composed 
very neatly. 











Joyce Lewis, Mark Twain High, 
Statesburg, W. Va., kept seeing 
good pictures happening in 
school. So she took her camera 
along and found this prize 
winner in the Biology Lab. 
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| an you are... wherever you look, there’s a 
picture—a picture for your own collection—to swap 
with friends—for the yearbook or the magazine. 

Get the picture-spotting habit. And be sure to 
have your camera ready for action. 

The rest is easy. Because today’s easy-to-use 
Kodak cameras and fine film get the picture at the 
touch of a button . . . indoors or out, day or night. 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 
New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome 


Film for black-and-white snapshots—one roll for your 
camera—one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


Time to think of Christmas—This year send Christmas cards Fe 
that are distinctly you—personal greetings made from your avala 


favorite snapshot. See your Kodak Dealer. 


TRADE-MARK 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Mii Tops, don’t miss. 


Drama: “Julius Caesar. “~v“YvY 
The Cruel Sea. “wwHThe Actress. 
vvr-Roman Holiday. ~//The Robe. 
wvvTake the High Ground. “~“Big 
Leaguer, Island in the Sky. ~“/ 
Plunder of the Sun. ###Master of Bal- 
lantrae, “Dangerous Crossing. “” 
Desperate Moment. “Arrowhead. “# 
Man from the Alamo. “War of the 
Worlds. “Spaceways. “Terror on a Train. 


ii“ i“ Good. 


i Fair. “Save your money. 


Musical: Give the Girl a Break. 
verr Lili. weerrLittle Boy Lost. 
MerrThe Band Wagon. ##/So This 
Is Love 

Comedy: 
“wvrtThe Titfield 
Had to Say Yes. 

Documentary: “A Queen Is 
Crowned. “The Sea Around Us. 
“Below the Sahara 


“-rCaptain’s Paradise. 
Thunderbolt. “She 
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KEEP THE LINES CLEAR 


It happened last winter. Heavy 
fog in eastern Washington froze, 
leaving a blanket of frost up to 3 
inches thick on 700 miles of tele- 
phone wires. This coating of frost 
weakened the telephone signals so 
badly the circuits became unusable. 


Telephone men got bamboo poles 
and tediously beat the frost off the 
wires. But after two days of hard 
work new frost came, again blanket- 
ing the wires. It seemed a losing 
battle. 


Then somebody got the helicopter 
idea. They flew a “whirlybird” 15 
feet above the telephone lines, and 
it worked! The 35-mile-per-hour 
downdraft of the helicopter’s big 
blades blasted the frost right off the 


WITH FROST TO 


wires and crossarms. It wasn’t long 
before normal service was restored. 


This is another example of how 
telephone men, using their ingenuity 
along with modern equipment, work 
continuously to bring you more 
dependable service at low cost. 


Gell Teaphne Syn. (i) 








Newsmakers 4 


BAD LUCK CHARLIE 


AS A BOY, Charles Austin Steen 
dreamed of being a prospector and 
making a “big strike.” 

In 1948 he heard that the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission was of- 
fering big bonuses for discovery of 
deposits of high-grade uranium (the 
“raw material” for atomic energy). 

He quit his job as an oil geologist 
and went off to hunt uranium in 
southeast Utah. For months he 
roamed the desolate Utah hills on 
foot. (He couldn't afford a car.) 
Finally he staked a claim on a high 
ridge near Cisco, Utah. 

But nobody would lend 
money to drill for ore samples on his 
claim. His savings ran out. To cut 
expenses, the Steens moved into a 
shack with no plumbing or elec- 
tricity. They lived on oatmeal, beans, 
and the wild game which Charlie 
shot in the hills. Then his wife came 
down with pneumonia. “There goes 
Bad Luck Charlie,” people whis- 
pered. 

Charlie wouldn't give up. At last 
he wangled enough money to buy a 
second-hand drilling rig. A few 
months ago he brought up a few ore 
samples from 73 feet below ground. 
Then his rig broke down. 

On his way back to town, he met 
a prospector with a Geiger counter. 


\e I 


him 


Photo by courtesy of Business Week 


Charlie Steen (left) is still out prospect- 
ing despite rich uranium discovery. 


This device detects the rays given 
off by radioactive substances like 
uranium. “Will you check my sam- 
ples?” asked Charlie. The needle 
nearly jumped off the dial of the 
Geiger counter—indicating that the 
samples were loaded with uranium. 
“I've found it!” yelled Charlie Steen. 
“I’ve found a million dollars!” 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
said Charlie’s find is “one of the 
major uranium strikes in the U. S.” 
Charlie got loans to form a company 
and open a mine. His mine is now 
producing 200 tons of uranium ore a 
day (at $50 and up per ton). Million- 
aire Charlie Steen, age 33, is a man 
with a dream come true. 

What will he do now? “Sell my 
claim and go back to ore-hunting,” 
grins GOOD LUCK Charlie. “I'm 
just a prospector—but now I can do 
my prospecting in a limousine!” 


BENSON ON THE SPOT 


MANY UNHAPPY FARMERS are 
taking out their grief at falling farm 
prices on Ezra Taft Benson. Some 
have demanded that he quit as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. (See World 
Week, Oct. 28, p. 6.) 

Secretary Benson, a calm and pa- 
tient man, deeply believes that farm- 
ers must learn to depend less on the 
Government and more on themselves. 
He is shaping a new farm program 
that will go to Congress next year. 
Many observers believe the Repub- 
licans may lose control of Congress 
in the 1954 election if the Eisen- 
howerAdministration fails to satisfy 
farmers. President Eisenhower de- 
fends Secretary Benson as a man 
devoted to the welfare of ail Amer- 
icans. 

Farming is one of the two great 
interests .in Secretary Benson’s life. 
Born 54 years ago in a two-room 
adobe house in southern Idaho, he 
could drive a team by the time he 
was five. He worked his way through 
college to study agriculture. 

He became known as a farm mar- 
keting specialist and as a leader in 
farm cooperatives. In 1939 he was 
named executive secretary of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooper- 


atives. This meant being head of a 
powerful lobby in Washington. He 
accepted on one condition: no cock- 
tail parties! Mr. Benson has no use 
for alcohol, tobacco, coffee, or tea. 

That is part of his strict Mormon 
upbringing. He is named for his 
great-grandfather, one of the pio- 
neers who went west in the 1840s 
during the great Mormon migration. 

His church is Secretary Benson's 
other consuming interest. Like many 
young Mormons, he _ obediently 
dropped his studies to spend two 
years in Europe as a missionary in 
the early 1920s. Later he headed 
Mormon groups in Boise, Idaho, and 
in Washington, D. C. 

In 1943 he gave up his well-paid 
farm “co-op” job to accept a call to 
his church’s governing body, the 
Quorumof the Twelve Apostles of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. 

To accept, the Bensons had to 
move to Salt Lake City, Utah—world 
capital of Latter-day Saints (Mor- 
mons). He received a living allow- 
ance of $500 a month. That meant 
some scrimping, for a family of eight. 
But the Bensons have always lived 
frugally, and they got along. 

The church gave Mr. Benson a 
leave of absence to be Secretary of 
Agriculture. He didn’t want the 
Cabinet appointment at first. He 
said his job was in spiritual matters, 
not politics and government. But he 
gave in when President-elect Eisen- 
hower used this argument: that one 
of his aims was to raise the spiritual 
and moral tone of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


United Press 


Secty. Benson takes a drink of milk at 
Future Farmers convention last month. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: President Eisenhower vis- 
its Canada (p: 9). Secretary of Agriculture Benson faces 
farm criticism (p. 4). 

WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—U. S. bares 
Red war crimes in Korea; scandals at harness race 
tracks; Marshall, Schweitzer win Nobel Peace Prizes. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

CALIFORNIA CONGRESS SEAT-—If the Democrats 
win this week’s election to fill a Congress vacancy in 
California, the Republican majority in Congress will be 
cut to two. The GOP margin dropped to three last 
week when 33-year-old Harrison A. Williams, Jr., be- 
came the first Democrat ever elected to Congress from 
New Jersey's Sixth Congressional District. Democrats 
picked other prize political plums last week. They 
elected Robert B. Meyner governor of New Jersey (first 
Democratic governor since 1940) and Thomas B. Stan- 
ley, governor of Virginia. Robert F. Wagner, Jr., for 
mayor, led Democrats to victory in the nation’s largest 
city, New York. In local elections in eastern states, 
Democrats made gains. All in all, the Republicans “are 
in trouble,” admitted the GOP national chairman. 
Democrats, naturally, are cheering. 


SCHOOL-ON-A-CAMEL: While we observe Amer- 
ican Education Week, let’s also look at a strange school 


system in the Sahara Desert. The people are mostly 
nomads, following their flocks to grazing grounds. 
They have tent-schools with take-apart benches and 
desks that can be packed on camel-back. A French 
“director of camp schools” travels by camel to schools 
that are sometimes as much as 200 ni apart. 


ONE WHO WENT HOME——~ 
THE COMMUNISTS haven't had 
much success in persuading Chinese 
and North Korean prisoners in Ko- 
rea to go back to communism (see 
next page). But—without even being 
coaxed—one American (WW, Nov. 4, 
p. 7) who at first refused to go home 
has changed his mind. So have some 
South Koreans. One of these is 26- 
year-old Kim Chang Ho ‘right, be- 
low). He voluntarily asked to go 
back to South Korea. Col. Ujjal 
Singh (wearing turban), member of 
the Indian guard which has charge 
of the war prisoners, turned Kim 
over to U. N. Command. Still behind 
barbed wire, under guard of Indian 
troops, are 331 South Koreans, 22 
Americans, and one Briton who re- 
fuse to go back to the U. N. side; also 
about 14,600 Chinese and about 7,- 
800 North Koreans who refuse to go 
back to their Communist-dominated 
homelands. Wide World Photo. 


OUR PUBLIC LANDS: Do you know that a quarter 
of all the land in the nation (455,000,000 acres ) belongs 
to the Federal Government? Eighty per cent of it is in 
the 11 states farthest west. “Public lands” make up half 
the area of these states. Last week governors of these 
11 states heard Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay 
explain that the Government aims gradually to shift 
Government-owned lands to private owners. He pointed 
out that Uncle Sam once owned 1,400,000,000 of the 
2,000,000,000 acres of land in the U. S., and had already 
turned over a billion acres to states or private owners. 


CANADIAN TEENS: 

HORSEWOMAN Shirley Thomas, 18, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada first woman to ride for Canada in an international 
horsemanship contest, last week won the International 
Good Will Challenge Cup over a 10-jump course at the 
National Horse Show in New York City. 

THE DIONNE QUINTS, 19, have been separated for 
the first time in their lives. Marie entered a convent last 
week. Yvonne will study art in Montreal, and the re- 
maining three of the famed quintuplets go back to their 
studies in a school at Nicolet, Quebec Province. (For 
more on Canada, see story following, and unit on Can- 
ada, pages 9-12.) 


“EPIPHANY IN THE SNOWS”: 
OUR FRONT COVER photo was taken in one of the 
world’s farthest-north churches—more than 150 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle, in Canada. It is All Saints 
Cathedral at Aklavik, Northwest Territories, on the 
delta of the Mackenzie River (see map, p. 9). Anglican 
missionaries founded the church. Altar boy John Stew- 
ard Vehus, an Eskimo“ is lighting the 
candles at the altar. Behind the altar 
is a painting by an Australian artist 
of the coming of the Wise Men, as 
people of the Arctic might picture it. 
Called “Epiphany in the Snows,” the 
painting shows the Madonna and 
Child dressed in kingly ermine—a fur 
of the snowy North. The Wise Men 
are shown as Eskimo, Indian, and a 
white man in Arctic uniform. They 
come with reindeer and sled dog 
instead of camel and dankey. One 
offers wairus tusks as his gift. George 
Hunter photo; courtesy Canadian 
Consulate. 


ENDQUOTE: Henry Ford II, motor 
maker and alternate United States 
delegate fo the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly (WW, Oct. 21, p. 6), 
appealing to all citizens to interest 
themselves in their government: 
“Let us give government the best 
brains, or it will be taken over by 
the worst.” 





Red’s War Crimes Bared 


Our government has bared the 
shocking story of Communist war 
crimes in Korea. 


CONFESSION BY TORTURE 

The U.S. charged before the U.N. 
General Assembly that the Reds 
used “mental and physical torture” 
on captured American flyers. The 
purpose was to make them falsely 
confess to “germ warfare” (spread- 
ing of disease germs in Red terri- 
tory). 

Dr. Charles W. Mayo, prominent 
U.S. surgeon who is an alternate 
U.S. delegate to the General As- 
sembly, presented the report. It ac- 
cused Soviet Russians of developing 
the torture methods and directing 
the Chinese and North Koreans on 
how to apply them. Much of the in- 
formation came from U.S. flyers re- 
leased from Communist captivity. 

The Reds accused a total of 107 
U.S. airmen of waging germ war- 
fare. Thirty-six signed the faked 
“confessions.” Forty never yielded. 
Thirty-one are dead or missing. 

One who never gave in was First 
Lieut. James L. Stanley of Decatur, 
Georgia. Here is what he had to un- 
dergo, according to the report: 

“He was stood at attention for 
five hours at { time, confined eight 
days in a doorless cell less than six 
feet long, held to the ground by two 
guards while a third kicked and 
slapped him, stood at attention 22 
hours until he fell, then hit while 


lying down with the side of a hatchet 
and stood up two more hours, inter- 
rogated three hours with a spotlight 
six inches from his face, ordered to 
confess while a pistol was held at 
the back of his head, placed under a 
roof drain all night during a rain- 
storm, left without food three days 
and without water eight days, 
tempted with promises of good treat- 
ment and letters from home, put be- 
fore a firing squad and given a last 
chance, hung by hands and feet 
from the rafters of a house.” 


PRISONER MASSACRES 

The U.S. Army, in another report, 
charged that 29,815 persons were 
murdered, tortured, or subjected to 
other forms of “calculated brutality” 
by the Reds in Korea. Of that num- 
ber, 6,113 were Americans—of whom 
only 216 survived. 

The U.N. General Assembly 
agreed to give thorough discussion 
to the report. 


Red “Explainers” Fail 


Less than 5 per cent of Korean 
War prisoners are choosing to go 
back to Communism. 

About 22,000 North Koreans and 
Chinese—captured as war prisoners 
in Korea—refused to return to their 
homelands last summer when other 
prisoners were exchanged. The Com- 
munists have until December 24 to 
try to persuade them to go back to 


their Communist-ruled homelands. 

So far the Communist “explain- 
ers” aren't doing so well. Of about 
a thousand Chinese interviewed, 
only 19 changed their minds and 
went back to Communism. (see news 
pages, Oct. 28 issue.) 

So the Reds demanded to talk to 
North Koreans instead of Chinese. 

At first the North Koreans refused 
even to leave their barbed-wire en- 
closures to meet the Reds. Last 
week two groups of about a thou- 
sand North Koreans went to the “ex- 
planation” building. Like the Chi- 
nese, they gave the Reds a hard time. 
Many of the North Koreans cursed 
the “explainers” and sang South 
Korean patriotic songs. One mild- 
looking prisoner listened without a 
word for more than an hour. Fi- 
nally the “explainer” ran out of 
words and begged the prisoner to 
say something—anything. He did: 
“Youre wasting your time.” 

Of the thousand North Koreans, 
only about 40 chose to return home. 


Harness Racing Scandal 


Scandals are besmirching the 
nation’s fastest-growing specta- 
tor sport: harness racing. 

Until a few years ago harness rac- 
ing—in which each horse pulls a 
light two-wheeled cart (called a 
sulky or “bike” )—was mostly a spec- 
tacle for county fairs. Now it is a 
billion-dollar industry. 

Most of the 501 harness racing 
tracks in the United States are small, 
but there are 32 large ones at which 
betting is heavy. 


Harris & Ewing photo 


The last brush strokes have been completed on a gigantic 
mural frieze that portrays great events in our nation’s 
history, from the landing of Columbus to the birth of 
aviation. The frieze, 300 feet in circumference, circles 
the rotunda of the Capito! in Washington, 58 feet above 
the floor. The work was begun in 1877. It was discontin- 
ved 11 years later with completion of a panel showing the 
discovery of gold in Califernia in 1848. This left 30 feet 


of blank space. It also left a big question for Congress 
to decide last year. What events should be depicted to 
finish the frieze? Congress finally decided to use three 
subjects—the making of peace after the Civil War, a 
naval battle of the Spanish-American War, and the first 
flight of the Wright brothers in 1903. The panels were 
executed by Allyn Cox, one of America’s foremost muralists. 
The whele frieze will be formally dedicated next year. 





Last year, in the 11 states where 
pari-mutuel betting is legal, the 
“take” from bets was $362,668,886. 
The “pay-off” to winning bettors was 
$305,000,000. The rest was split 
among race track operators and state 
governments. 

In pari-mutuel betting, those who 
bet on the winning horse in a race 
get a share of the total amount bet 
on that race. 

Recently there have been rumors 
of “fixed” races and reports of pro- 
fessional gamblers and_ politicians 
owning and profiting from raceways. 

The most sensational scandal 
broke in New York State last August. 
A labor leader, whose union rep- 
resented employees at the Yonkers 
Raceway in Yonkers, N.Y., was 
murdered. The resulting inquiry un- 
raveled a story of huge payments 
to labor “troubleshooters” to prevent 
strikes at harness tracks, employ- 
ment of ex-convicts at the tracks, 
and payments that track employees 
were forced to make to labor bosses 
to get or keep their jobs. 

Republicans control the New York 
state government. Several prominent 
Republican leaders were shown to 
have had interests in or made prof- 


its from the raceways. The Nassau 
County Republican chairman held a 
large block of stock in Yonkers Race- 
way. The leading power in the party 
in Westchester County was legal 
adviser to the same track. A promi- 
nent state senator was legal counsel 


to another raceway. The county 
judge of Nassau County profited 
from programs printed for Yonkers 
Raceway. 

In the middle of the expose, the 
unpaid state Harness Racing Com- 
mission resigned. New York’s Gov- 
ernor, Thomas E. Dewey, appointed 
a special commission, which is now 
investigating the situation. 


FAY CASE 

The racing investigation had an 
unexpected offshoot. One of the 
men arrested in the inquiry told of 
going to a New York State prison to 
visit Joseph Fay, labor leader of 
New York and New Jersey construc- 
tion workers. Fay is serving a sen- 
tence for extortion. 

This led to listing of other vis- 
itors to Fay. One of those named 
Arthur H. Wicks, Republican 
majority leader in the New York 
State Senate. New York’s Lieutenant 
Governor resigned recently. The ma- 
jority leader would be in line to be- 


Was 


come governor if anything happened 
to Governor Dewey. 

Wicks said that Fay—though in 
prison and supposedly removed from 
his union job—still had great control 
over construction workers. Wicks 
said he had visited Fay only to get 
his help to prevent labor strikes. 

Governor Dewey was not satisfied 
and he asked Wicks to resign. Wicks 
refused. The Goyernor called a spe- 
cial session of the state legislature 
for November 17 to consider what to 
do about Wicks. 

What's Behind It. No evidence has 
been presented that the politicians 
involved in the harness racing in- 
vestigation or in the Fay case have 
done anything illegal. But many peo- 
ple wondered whether it was prop- 
er for political leaders and public 
officials to become closely involved 
with convicted criminals or with 
enterprises involving gambling and 
in which persons of questionable 


* character were concerned. Is there 


danger that some officials might put 
their private interests ahead of pub- 
lic duty? 


Two Nobel Peace Awards 


A soldier and a missionary 
won Nobel Prizes for contribu- 
tions to world peace. 

The Nobel Peace Prizes, each 
worth about $33,000 to the winners, 
are awarded annually by the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Institute. These 
awards are among several annual 
Nobel Prizes created by the will of 
the late Alfred Nobel, Swedish-born 
inventor of dynamite. (see news 
pages Oct. 28 and Nov. 4 issues for 
other Nobel Prize winners.) 

General of the Army George C. 
Marshall, 72, American  soldier- 
statesman, received the Peace Prize 
for 1953. 

As U.S. Army Chief of Staff dur- 
ing World War II, he directed this 
country’s global war against the 
Axis powers. After the war President 
Truman sent him to China to try to 
make peace between the Commu- 
nists and Nationalists. This effort 
failed. 

He later served as Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Defense un- 
der President Truman. As Secretary 
of State in 1947, General Marshall 
helped set up the “Marshall plan”, 
under which the U.S. provided $17,- 
000,000,000 to rebuild the war-rav- 
aged countries of Europe. 

General Marshall has been ill re- 
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cently, and last week entered a mili- 
tary hospital for treatment of a chest 
ailment. 

General Marshall is the 12th 
American to win the Peace Prize. 
The last previous American so hon- 
ored was Dr. Ralph Bunche. As 
United Nations mediator, he ar- 
ranged a truce in the Israel-Arab 
war of 1948-49. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 78, medical 
missionary and _ philosopher, _re- 
ceived the Peace Prize for 1952, 
which was not awarded last year. 

He was born in Alsace, now part 

of France. When he was 21 he made 
up his mind that: “I would consider 
myself justified in living until I was 
30 for science and art, in order to 
devote myself from that time for- 
ward to the direct service of human- 
ity.” 
When he was 30, he turned his 
back on his. successful career as 
preacher, religious writer, philoso- 
pher, and organist. He studied med- 
icine for seven years to become a 
doctor. In 1913 he and his wife es- 
tablished a hospital at Lambarene in 
French Equatorial Africa. He has 
lived there ever since—leaving sel- 
dom except to get medical supplies 
or to raise money for his project by 
giving organ recitals. 

His writings include a biography 
of Johan Wolfgang von Goethe, the 
German poet; The Psychiatric Study 
of Jesus; Organ Building and Organ 
Playing. 


Hero Gave His Life 


A teen-ager who died a hero’s 
death has been named among 
Carnegie medal winners. 

He is Peter F. McCauley, a 13- 
year-old schoolboy of Everett, Mass. 
Last February Peter was playing 
near a frozen pond in Melrose, Mass. 
Harold Thieling, aged 10, and Fred- 
erick J. Shields, 11, fell through the 
ice. Peter dashed to the hole in the 
ice and, using a long piece of tim- 
ber, successfully pulled Harold to 
safety. Before Peter could save Fred- 
erick, however, the weakened ice 
gave way under him and both boys 
sank to their deaths. 

Peter and 34 others were honored 
by the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission. The commission was estab- 
lished in 1904 by the late Andrew 
Carnegie, wealthy steel maker. More 
than 3,500 persons have received 
either medals or cash gifts from the 


commission for risking their own 





Wide World photes 


Germans Light “Candle” in War Prisoners’ Memory 


WORLD WAR II ended eight years 
ago—for most of us. But it isn’t over yet 
for many thousands of war prisoners. 
They are still behind barbed wire in 
Iron Curtain countries—nameless men, 
almost forgotten by the world. 

The Germans haven’t forgotten. Last 
month the German Red Cross dedicated 
the 24-foot candle-shaped monument 
(left photo above) to the memory of 
their missing countrymen. The flame 
atop the “candle” will glow for the rest 
of 1953. “Ich denke an dich” (I’m 
thinking of you), says the inscription on 
the memorial. It stands in Wittenberg 
Square, West Berlin. 

During World War II the Russians 
captured more than a million German 
soldiers who have never been heard 
from again. The German Red Cross be- 
lieves most of them are dead. How 
many survive? Russia has admitted 
holding 13,800. All, say the Russians, 
are sick or war criminals. Other esti- 
mates are that 40,000 to 100,000 Ger- 
mans are still in Russia. 

In August, Soviet Russia and the 
Communist East German government 
announced an agreement for freeing of 
German prisoners charged with “minor 
war crimes.” Under this agreement more 
than 5,000 Germans were set free late in 
September and in October. 


Some returned to West Germany. 
They told of back-breaking work as 
“slave laborers” on projects such as a 
canal to connect the Volga and Don 
Rivers. They told of living mostly on 
dark bread and cabbage soup, or on 
food parcels from West Germany. Some 
said they were treated better after 
Stalin died early this year. The photo at 
right shows one of the West Germans, 
Albert Schroeer, 43, as he was reunited 
with his wife and 12-year-old daughter. 

Others went to East Germany. One 
was former German Field 
Friedrich Paulus. He com- 
manded the German army that sur- 
rendered at Stalingrad—farthest-east 
point reached by Germany during its 
invasion of Russia in World War II. He 
is said to have embraced communism. 

Russia has also been accused of fail- 
ing to account for 85,000 Japanese, 60,- 
000 Italians, and lesser numbers of war 
prisoners from other countries. 

Last week Russia agreed to release 
420 Japanese soldiers and 900 civilians 
accused of “war crimes.” The Japanese 
government claims that 12,000 more 
Japanese are still in Russian hands. 

Red China has allowed 26,000 Jap- 
anese prisoners to go home from China 
and has promised to send back 30,000 
more. 
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lives to save someone else. Over the 
years the commission has awarded 
more than $7,000,000 to these heroes 
or their families. The commission al- 
so pays $100,000 in yearly pensions 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


LOS ANGELES is a city of great 
civic pride. And Angelenos are a 
determined people. The City Coun- 
cil paid for a special census—intend- 
ed to prove that Los Angeles was 


the nation’s third largest city. In- 
stead, the head count showed that 
Los Angeles was still fourth (ex- 
actly 334 persons less than Philadel- 
phia’s 1950 total of 2,071,605). So 
Los Angeles promptly annexed a 
700-acre tract nearby, with about 
7,500 residents, and proclaimed it- 
self the third largest city. Sober 
Philadelphians paid little heed. They 
feel that their population has in- 
creased enough since 1950 to keep 
them in third place. 


A USED CAR is about to change 
hands in one of the most profitable 
deals the U.S. Government ever 
made. The car is a 1904-model, one- 
cylinder Cadillac. The late Harold 
Ickes, who was Public Roads Ad- 
ministrator in addition to being Sec- 
retary of the Interior, bought it for 
$100 back in the 1930’s to dramatize 
highway progress. The passage of 
time has made the car a collector’s 
item. When the Government offered 
it for sale last month, 65 bids came 
in. Five were for more than $2,000. 
The top bid was $3,500 from Mrs. 
Robert L. Slaughter of Fort Worth, 
Texas. When new, the car sold for 


$850. 


THE MOON is a mere four days’ 
space-travel-time from our Earth, ac- 
cording to the British Interplane- 
tary Society. The Society has figured 
out time tables (one-way only), to 
our neighbors in the solar system. 
Earth to moon (250,000 miles), 
four days; Earth to Venus (26,000,- 
000 miles), five months; Earth to 
Mars (35,000,000 miles), eight 
months; Pluto (3,500,000,000 miles ), 
50 years—except—To those who ask 
why anyone would want to go to 
these places anyway, the society re- 
plies: “after all, Columbus hardly 
foresaw all the consequences of dis- 
covering America when he set sail.” 
Departure date for the first rocket- 
flights: not yet announced. (Speak- 
ing of flying, watch for our special 
issue on “Fifty Years of Aviation,” 


coming in December 2 issue. ) 


Quik eZ 


ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent news developments 
covered in your Scholastic magazine 


Do you know the news on Korea? 


Then correct the words in 
italics. 

In Korea, an island of Europe, war 
raged from 1952 to 1953 between the 
United Nations and North Korea on the 
one side and Red China and Russia on 
the other. This summer a peace treaty 
ended the fighting. More than 20,000 
Korean War prisoners are now being 
guarded by United States troops. Most 
of these prisoners want to return to 
their homelands. The Communists want 
to add the Republic of Korea to the list 
of nations to attend a proposed “polit- 
ical conference” on Korea. 

(Answers in Teacher Edition.) 


you can 





UNIT ON 


CANADA 


ALF the Canadians are of British 

descent. Like their British cous- 
ins, the Canadians feel that bragging 
is just a bit vulgar. 

The rest of the world can be glad 
of that. If John Canada once got 
started boasttmg, who knows where 
he'd stop! 

He might be telling you (and it 
would all be true): 

“Canada? It’s big! It’s so big you 
could drop the United States and 
\laska both in it and have plenty of 
room left around the edges. 

“Resources? Probably we have 
more resources waiting to be devel- 
oped than any other nation on earth 

and we're busy developing them 
faster than anybody else, that’s for 











sure. Do you know that we're the 
world’s biggest wheat exporter? That 
airplanes carry more air freight in 
Canada than anywhere else in the 
world? That Canada has half the 
fresh water in the world—and we use 
more of it for hydroelectric power 
than any nation but the U. S.? Do 
you know”—John Canada pauses a 
moment to catch his breath—“that 
we're the No. 1 producers of news- 
print, nickel, asbestos, platinum, ra- 
dium, mercury, molybdenum? 
“What else? Let's see, we're right 
up near the top in forests—turs—hsn- 
eries—oil—natural gas—uranium. We 
have more miles of railroad than any 
country but the U. S. and Russia. 
We're the third or fourth ranking 
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Canada— BIG Country! 


trading nation. We're about seventh 
in manufacturing output, too, even 
though we have fewer people than 
your one state of New York. Of 
course, we're growing faster in popu- 
lation than just about any other 
country. 

“And by the way”’—John Canada 
slyly glances your way—“we have 
the world’s biggest dollar, too. It's 
worth a cent or two more than your 
U. S. dollar. Yes, it’s quite a country, 
Canada! Don't you think it’s worth 
knowing more about?” 

President Eisenhower goes to Can- 
ada November 13 and 14 to call on 
Canada’s Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent. So let's see what Canada 
means to us. (Turn page.) 


Map for World Week by Frank Ronan 
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Howdy, Partner! 


poe Mr. John Canada up be- 
side Mr. John Q. Average Citizen 
of the U. S. A. Probably you’d have 
a hard time telling them apart. 

Most likely they'd be dressed 
pretty much alike. They'd both be 
speaking English (unless John Can- 
ada was Jean Canadien from French- 
speaking Quebec). You'd find they 
both like baseball and hot dogs. 
They see the same movies. 

Most likely each has a car, tele- 
phone, electric refrigerator, radio 
(and nowadays, probably TV). They 
eat about the same food and install 
the same gadgets in their homes. 

They're both free men in a free 
country (though their government is 
a little different—see page 12). No 
other countries on earth enjoy higher 
living standards than the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Canada is our most firm and loyal 
partner. In some respects, Canada is 
willing to be the “junior partner.” 
But a stooge? Never! 


Geography makes our partnership 
necessary. Canada and the U. S. are 
locked together in the same conti- 


nent—joined back to back, like 
Siamese twins. 

In another way, geography knits 
the “twins” together. Look at a relief 
map of North America. Notice the 
Pacific coastal region, the Rockies, 
the midwest prairie, the hilly east, 
the rockbound fishing coast of the 
Atlantic. Each is a north-and-south 
slice that cuts across our border with 
Canada. One result is that, in most 
places, it’s easier for a Canadian to 
go south to the U. S. than to travel 
east-and-west in his own country! 
The rail and air routes to Montreal 
trom the Canadian “Maritime Prov- 
inces” on the Atlantic coast, for ex- 
ample, cross our state of Maine. 


PARTNERS IN PEACE 


Where can you find an unfortified 
international boundary 4,000 miles 
long? Only one place in the world— 
between Canada and the United 
States. You don’t even need a pass- 
port to cross the boundary. Our two 
countries have lived at peace ever 
since the Rush-Bagot agreement of 
1817 forbade warships on the Great 
Lakes. 


We're partners in working for a 
peaceful world, too. We know that 
that is the only kind of world in 
which our two countries can be safe 
and prosperous. 

We're on the U. N. team together. 

The president of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1952-53 was Lester 
B. Pearson. He is Canada’s Secretary 
of State for External Affairs. That is 
siinilar to the job of Secretary of 
State in the United States. 

The U. S. and Canada fought side 
by side on the U. N. team in Korea. 
We aimed to stop Communist aggres- 
sion there before it menaced our 
Pacific shores. 

For the same reason, we're on the 
team together to stop Communist 
aggression in Western Europe be- 
fore it menaces our Atlantic shores. 
The U. S. and Canada are the only 
countries outside of Europe that be- 
long to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for defense of Europe. 


PARTNERS IN PREPAREDNESS 

Here's another fact of geography 
to remember: The shortest distance 
from Soviet Asia to the central and 
eastern U. S. is across Canada. 

The Russians know this. Our Air 
Force fliers, according to reports, 
have spotted vapor trails from Rus- 
sian planes over Arctic Canada. Why 
did the Russians come? To see if 
defenses are on the alert? To make 
photographs? To get practice in fly- 
ing an over-the-pole route where 
they may try an air raid some day? 

Let’s look at this northern frontier. 
How well is it defended? 

In Alaska and Greenland the U. S. 
has air bases, and also radar equip- 
ment that “watches” for enemy 
planes. Between Alaska and Green- 
land are 2,500 miles of practically 
undefended Arctic Canada. Some 
radar stations have been set up. But 
it’s “a fence with no wire strung be- 
tween the posts.” 

Canada is building its main de- 
fense line farther south. Fighter 
planes and radar equipment across 
central and southern Canada form a 
screen to protect southern Ontario 





Unusual words in this issue ore defined and 
prenounced on page 372. 


and Quebec. Most of Canada’s peo- 
plé and industries are in that area. 

The next step, in Canada’s plan, 
is to build the “McGill Fence.” This 
would be an Arctic line of electronic 
devices, something like radar, to de- 
tect approaching planes. Canada is 
trying to get the U. S. to approve 
this “McGill Fence” idea. 

The two countries cooperate on 
defense problems through the Per- 
manent Joint Board of Defense, set 
up in 1940. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. and Canada 
work together in observing Arctic 
weather (see map, p. 9) and in test- 
ing war methods and equipment in 
the Far North. 

And, like the U. S., Canada is 
steadily building up its armed forces. 
Canada’s army has increased from 
35,000 to 50,000 men in the past 
three years. By the end of 1954 Can- 
ada expects to have 100 warships— 
nearly one third more than today. 
Every two months a new squadron 
goes into action in the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force. 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


People, dollars, and goods pour 
across the U. S.-Canada border. Last 
year about 25,000,000 Americans— 
nearly twice the population of Can- 
ada—visited our northern neighbor. . 
They spent a quarter of a billion 
dollars there. 

Americans have more than five bil- 
lion dollars invested in Canadian 
resources and industries. And Cana- 
dians have a billion dollars invested 
in the U. S. 

In world trade, the U. S. and Can- 
ada are each other’s best customers. 

This trade is more important to 
Canada than it is to us. Right now 
we're buying nearly two thirds of all 
Canada sells abroad. 

The Canadiafs are worried for 
fear U. S. tariffs will increase and the 
market for her goods will shrink. The 
Canadians don’t think that would be 
fair. Prime Minister St. Laurent 
asked last month that U. S. tariffs be 
reduced. He believes that’s part of 
Uncle Sain’s job in making partner- 
ship with Canada a “two-way street.” 


UNIT ON 


CANADA 





CANADA’S HISTORY 


Conquering a Continent 

















“NEW FRANCE”: Northmen—European fishermen—John 
Cabot, from England—all visited Canada’s coast before 1500. 
Jacques Cartier of France, who first came in 1534, explored 
the St. Lawrence River. In 1604 Samuel de Champlain, 
nother Frenchman, founded the first permanent settlement, 
it Port Royal, Nova Scotia. In the 1600s French explorers, 
missionaries, onl fur traders followed lakes and streams into 
the heart of the continent. Shiploads of immigrants came 
Many settled on the fertile lands along the 
St. Lawrence. From these 60,000 French settlers are de- 
scended the 4,000,000 French-speaking “Canadiens” (French 
of today. They live mostly in Quebec Province. 


from France. 


Canadians) 


ENTER JOHN BULL: On the night of Sept. 12, 1759, 
British troops crept up the rocky cliffs to Quebec City. 
Though their leader, Gen. James Wolfe (above), was killed 
in the battle the next day, the British won. When the war 
(we call it the French and Indian War) ended in 1763, 
France turned over North America to Britain. During the 
American Revolution, 40,000 “loyalists” (Americans oppos- 
ing independence) fled to Canada. This was the first large ~ 
group of English descent to settle in Canada. In the 1830s 
rebellions by Canadians seeking the right of self-government 
broke out both in French-speaking “Lower Canada” (Que- 
bec) and in English-speaking “Upper Canada” (Ontario). 
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The Earl of Durham, sent to Can- 
proposed uniting Upper and Lower Canada 
it was done in 1840) and granting self-government (it was 
lone in 1848). In 1867 four provinces (shaded area at right 


BIRTH OF A NATION: 


da by Britain, 


f map) united to form the Dominion of Canada. At that 
time British Columbia, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island were separate British colonies. The rest was the fur- 
trapping empire of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose lands 
became part of Canada in 1869. Map shows date each prov- 
ince was created, and present boundaries. British Parliament 
n 1931 gave dominions full independence. Canadians have 


dropped term “dominion” and call the nation “Canada.” 


LINKING THE OCEANS: In 1869 Canada’s vast, fertile 
midwestern prairie lay empty for lack of transportation. Brit- 
ish Columbia refused to join Canada until the Dominion 
government promised that a railroad would be built to the 
Pacific. On November 7, 1885, the last spike was driven for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Farmers from Europe poured 
in to settle the prairies. Mines and forest industries were 
developed. Today the Canadian prairie is a vast wheat land, 
sprinkled with oil and natural gas wells. Two other transcon- 
tinental railroads were built later. They are now part of the 
government-owned Canadian National system. Turn page 
to see what “CN” does for isolated Canadian communities. 





Teen-age Trapper 


By STEVEN GRAWBARGER 


As told to Fred Sloman 


(teacher of Steve's "School on Wheels”) 


WO bears, 

two bull 
moose, three red 
deer, a wolf, and 
a dozen foxes— 
that’s what I've 
seen in the past 
year in my front 
yard or from my 
front door. 

I live in the’ wilderness (which we 
call “bush”) north of Lake Huron, 
about 150 miles from the U. S.-Can- 
ada border. About 40 miles north- 
west of Sudbury, Ontario, there’s a 
lake only three miles long and maybe 
200 feet deep at the spot where my 
fish line won't snag bottom. 

That’s Thor Lake. Our house is 

‘right beside it. 

Thor Lake is in the midst of good 
trapping country. My dad is a trap- 
per, and so am I and my brother 
Murray. (He's 12 and I’m 14.) We 
have about 70 square miles of land 
to look over in the winter to find 
beaver and mink and otter and any- 
thing else worth trapping. 

We go trapping by snowshoes and 
dog team. I have my own dog team. 


Sometimes we'll be away up to three 
weeks, depending on which trap line 
we follow. We can go over all our 
trap lines and never see a house. 
When we come back, I help skin the 
pelts of the animals we trap. 

In the summers my dad and I 
guide hunters and tourists who come 
to Thor Lake to hunt moose and 
catch fish. My father is also care- 
taker of the summer homes of some 
Detroit folks who built a hunting 
lodge here. 

Around Thor Lake, snow covers 
the ground for about three months 
every winter. The first snow flurry 
this year was on September 20, 
which was about on time. But the 
snow doesn't get too deep until near 
Christmas. It gets four feet deep in 
most places, and drifts much deeper 
than that in the hollows and beside 
the hills. 

Our snow stays fresh and powdery 
and clean. From Christmas until 
March the weather never gets mild 
enough to make the snow soft for 
packing into a snowball. Sometimes, 
in the bright morning sun, the snow 
sparkles silver and yellow and green 


and red. My father says when he was 
a boy the snow just sparkled dia- 
monds. 

The snow starts to melt away 
about March 20 and is all gone by 
early May. 

In winter the temperature drops 
as far as 51 below zero. The ice on 
the lake gets to be two feet thick. 
We put on wool sweaters and mack- 
inaws with parka hoods. 

The winter air is very clear and 
still, and no wind blows. At night 
the stars look very big. You hear 
trees in the “bush” snap like rifle 
shots as the sap or moisture freezes 
and cracks the wood. On such winter 
nights, folks say you can “hear” the 
northern lights. But you can’t hear 
them, though there seems to be some 
soft sound in your ears. 

Our house is made of hand-squared 
logs and clapboard, covered with 
asphalt shingles. The same kind of 
shingles cover the roof. The inside 
of the house is lined with fiber wall- 
board. It’s a snug house and stays 
warm in winter with the heat of the 
wood fire in our box-stove. 

It’s my job to chop the fire wood— 
usually jack-pine and birch cut from 
trees out in the “bush.” A big green 
birch stick will keep a fire smolder- 
ing all night in the stove. Mother 
and Dad sleep downstairs. Dad gets 
up on very cold nights to put more 
sticks on the fire. 

We have three rooms downstairs. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Your Career 
IN TEACHING 





























NURSERY SCHOOL OR 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


THE WORK—Supervises the earliest awakening of a child’s mind. Deals 
with children whose ages range from 2 to 6, during the critical period 
of the child’s first separation from its home and mother. Sees that the 
child makes a good adjustment to school life by learning to live, play, 
and work with a group. Builds the child’s self-confidence, independence, 
responsibility, courtesy, and respect. Gives him the first rudiments of 
knowledge and learning. Encourages mental curiosity and good work 
habits which serve as the foundation for further development. 


THE PERSON—Usually a woman. Must have a thorough knowledge of 
the psychology of very young children, be happy with them, and be 
able to make them happy and well-adjusted. Should be able to explain 
the world in simplest terms. Should have patience, self-control, humor, 
and a broad knowledge of many fields. A Bachelor’s degree with edu- 
cation courses is desirable. Many schools insist on four years of educa- 
tion in teachers’ college with special training in nursery work. 
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WILL YOU. FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 





CHAPTER I. 


Teaching as a Career 


“To my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an 


occupation. . 


Why do teachers love their work 
enough to give their entire lives to it— 
willingly devoting spare time to their 
pupils—turning down highly-paid jobs 
in order to go on teaching? 

One instructor's answer was, “It's the 
most exciting work you can imagine. To 

me, the beginning of each new term is an adventure. I'm like 
a captain setting sail with an untried crew over uncharted 
seas.” 

Another replied, “One of my students came back to visit 
me after twenty years. He had made his mark in the world— 
famous and respected. He thanked me for my contribution 
to his success. That’s one reason why I love teaching.” 

You may be familiar with the story of “Mr. Chips,” a 
wonderful old professor. In his old age, somebody told Mr. 
Chips it was too bad he'd never had any children of his own. 
“Children?” he. retorted proudly. “I've had thousands!” 
Perhaps that describes best the warm satisfaction that re- 
wards a good instructor. 





. . It is a passion. I love to teach.” 


—William Lyon Phelps 


The president of a Teachers College summed it up this 
way: 

“To me, teaching is the most challenging, exciting, re- 
warding career a young man or woman can choose, and its 
satisfactions are many. 

“It brings dignity of position in the community. 

“It often gives the security of steady employment and of 
pension. 

“It yrevides mgre than a comfortable income for the 
ambitious student who plans a career in education with the 
care and determination demanded for success in any pro- 
fession,. 

It brings another and very important reward—the sense 
of doing a job that is meaningful and important!” 


CHAPTER Il. * 
Teachers Needed Badly 


“The foundation of every state is the educa- 
tion of its youth.”—Diogenes 


When Thomas Jefferson founded the 
University of Virginia, he chose for its 
motto the following divinely-inspired 
words: 

“Ye shall know the Truth, and the 
Truth shall make you free.” 

The author of the Declaration of 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Deals with children usually in the 6-12 age group. Develops 
the child's knowledge and skills in such basic subjects as reading, 
spelling, writing, language, arithmetic, history, geography, and health. 
Is expected to teach a wide range of subjects and explain them with 
utmost clarity. Should continue to stress development of the child’s 


good habits and personality traits. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who enjoys working with children in this 
age bracket and is capable of influencing them properly. Bachelor's 
degree preferred, in many states required. Master's degree desirable. 
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Independence knew that in a free system like ours—where 
the people run the government—we citizens must be able to 
think for ourselves, able to tell truth from error. 

Tom Jefferson knew that an ignorant, poorly educated 
populace could lose all the rights and privileges our ances- 
tors struggled to win. 

In modern times, men and women in foreign lands voted 
brutal dictators into power. They voted away their rights 
and freedoms. ‘They voted away even the right to vote! 

In dur country, we don’t use force and fear to make 
adults behave. Instead, we rely on teachers to guide chil- 
dren in decency and responsibility. We follow the Biblical 
proverb: “Train a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


SHORTAGE THREATENS AMERICA 


Today, America is proud of her teachers—over a million 
men and women engaged in the profession of building better 
citizens through education. These men and women—mem- 
- bers of the largest profession in the land—stand sentry” at 
the gates of freedom. They are no less important to our 
country’s destiny than our statesmen! 

But a great problem has arisen to threaten our nation’s 
freedom and progress: A shortage of teachers! 

Population has been bounding ahead. In the 13 years 
from 1940 to 1953, United States population increased by 
about 30 million. That's practically like adding an entire 
new country the size of the United States at the outbreak 
of the Civil War! 

Already, due to added student enrollment, about five 
openings exist for every new public school teacher. 

By 1960, when population is expected to be at least 175 
million, the need is foreseen for 80,000 new elementary 
school teachers, 50,000 more high school teachers, and 5,000 
school executives! 

You can easily see that the teacher shortage will become 
desperate unless more young men and women start training 
to fill the gap. 

The nation’s need is vital. Opportunities are plentiful for 
young folks with many different interests, aptitudes and 
skills. Pf: 

Have you ever considered your 
chances of building a career in educa- 
tion—helping create tomorrow’s artists, 
businessmen, clergymen, 
economists, electricians, engineers, ma- 
chinists, nurses, scientists, statesmen, 
stenographers, writers—good citizens in every walk of life? 


carpenters, 


CHAPTER IIIf, 


Opportunities in All Branches 


“A teacher affects eternity. He can never tell 
where his influence stops.”—Henry Adams 


Have you ever stopped to think that when you graduate 
from high school, vou may easily have had 60 teachers in 
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your life? And that, by the time you 
graduaté from college, you may have 
had over 100? 

It's safe to say you won't recall all of 
their names and faces. But it is equally 
certain there are some you will never 
forget. You can surely pick out those 
who struck a chord within you, kindled a flame of curiosity 
about the world and the people in it. 

Aside from your parents and your clergymen, possibly no 
one has had a greater influence on your life than your 
teachers. They have helped mold your mind, morals, and 
personality. If they have done their job well, you will soon 
take your rightful place in the world as a useful member 
of society. 

Your chances may be greater than you think for pattern- 
ing your career after those teachers you especially admire 
regardless of what kind of school they teach in, or what 
type of subjects they teach! 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE 


Do you think you might like to teach in kindergarten or 
primary grades? Junior or senior high school? Junior college? 
Technical institute? College or university? 

Openings are anticipated in all of these fields—whether 
they're private or public. Opportunities exist, also, in special 
schools caring for handicapped children, if your interests run 
along these lines, 


One little girl made up her mind that she wanted 
to teach the blind. After she became a teacher, she 
developed an improvement of Braille—the system that 
helps the sightless to “read.” Her influence is now felt 
all over the world. 


MANY DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


What about subjects? Did some out- 
standing instructor awaken in you a 
desire to devote the rest of your life to 
some particular field of study? Are you 
interested in science? Sports? Art? 
Music? Travel? Just to give you some 
idea of the wide choice you have, here 
is a partial list of subjects you might teach: 

Agriculture Languages 
Art Literature 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physical Education 


Businets 
Economics 
English 
History Psychology 
Science 
Sociology 
Trades 


Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 


And each of these is divided into several branches which 
may be of special interest to you. For example, you may 
particularly enjoy ancient history, modern history, or Ameri 
can History. You may prefer French, or German, or Latin 
or some other language. You might teach arithmetic, algebra 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Has more specialized duties than the elementary school 


teacher. Teaches only two or three subjects. Works with older boys and 
girls who are ready for more advanced knowledge and skills, more 
highly organized sports, and more sophisticated social activities. Is 
often called upon to supervise extra-curricular activities. May teach 
subjects falling in groups such as the following: science, social studies, 
physical education, English, and foreign languages. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman who enjoys working with adolescent 
boys and girls. Must have achieved at least a Bachelor's degree, and, 
in a growing number of instances, a Master's degree. 
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plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, calculus— 


depending on your interest in, and aptitude for, the specific . 


subject. In science, you can teach chemistry, biology, physics, 
and so on—to students of many different ages and intelli- 
gence levels. Even though you'll probably teach more than 
one subject, you'll have plenty of opportunity to learn more 
and more about your special field of interest. 


A primary teacher became interested in how chil- 
dren’s personalities changed as they grew. She studied 
her pupils, kept notes, took advance training, and be- 
came an expert. She became a university teacher of 
child development and a well-known author on the 
subject. 


And of course teachers are needed in special career- 
building subjects like typing, bookkeeping, and automobile 
mechanics; as well as professional subjects like law, medi- 
cine, advertising. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 








If you aim_to see strange lands, remember that American 
teachers are frequently needed in places like Europe, Japan, 
South America, the Middle East—just to name a few. They 
work for the government or private companies, teaching the 
children of American employees, or even the native workers. 

You don’t have to be a genius. You don’t have to land in 
the top tenth of your class. If you’re reasonably intelligent, 
if you can successfully qualify for college, if you're willing 
to work hard and bring out the best that’s in you, you can 
give serious thought to your chances ef becoming an 
instructor. 


EXECUTIVE JOBS 


You may find you like to work with other teachers and 
with community leaders. Then it will pay you to consider 
your opportunities in schoo] administration! 

Operating for the most part behind the scenes, but essen- 
tial to the smooth running of any school, are the Department 
Heads, Supervisors, Consultants, Principals, City and County 
Superintendents, and College or University Presidents. 

These are men and women trained and experienced in 
teaching and in administration, possessing top-notch execu- 
tive ability. Working with school boards and committees, 
they specialize in the executive, policy-making tasks—obtain- 
ing funds, budgeting expenses, hiring teachers, determining 
the schedules for, and general content of, courses. 

These school executives frequently confer with commu- 
nity leaders such as businessmen, editors, club leaders. More 
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and more, industrialists and businessmen—as well as other 
leading citizens—are pitching in to help improve school con- 
ditions, provide better equipment, and lend support to 
schoo] administrators in their constant effort to improve 
things for teachers and students alike. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


You might also consider entering the field of student per- 
sonnel work. Here, you'd counsel students as to their aca- 
demic, vocational and personal problems. You'd be trained 
to administer and interpret tests along those lines, and to 
guide young people vexed by personal problems. 

One thing is certain—a career in teaching will give a 
wider range to your interests and abilities than practically 
any other occupation you can mention! 

Whatever it is you like to do best, chances are it can be 
combined with a career in education! 


CHAPTER IV. 


All in the Day’s Work! 


“I consider the human soul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which shows none of 
its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colors, makes the surface shine, 
and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot and 
vein that runs through the body of it.” 

—Joseph Addison 


In the old days of the little red schoolhouse, instructors 
drilled “readin’, writin’ and ‘rithmetic” into the reluctant 
minds of their pupils. When they wanted to, teachers backed 
up their memory lessons with a hickory stick or a ruler 
applied to the knuckles. 

This has changed. It’s been proved that people tend to 
forget unpleasant experiences very swiftly. Today's teachers 
try to make learning as pleasant as possible. 

But the most important change in today’s educational 
methods is that today’s educator tries to arouse genuine 
interest among the students, get them thinking for them- 
selves instead of just memorizing. The modern teacher wants 
to create a desire for learning that lasts as long as life itself. 

The good teacher believes that graduation should not be 
the end of education—but only the beginning 











COLLEGE TEACHER 

THE WORK—Teaches advanced knowledge or skills through lecture, dis- 
cussion or laboratory sessions. Devotes fewer hours to actual classroom 
instruction—more to preparation, research and professional advance- 
ment. May be an instructor in one of the professional or technical 
schools, such as law, medicine, engineering, education, where he pre- 
pares students for a particular career. Or may be an instructor in a 
junior college or a liberal arts college where courses include cultural 
as well as technical training. 

THE PERSON—Man or woman who prefers working with older and 
more advanced students. Should have a knowledge of the world-of-work 
beyond the campus. Should understand the psychology of growth and 
behavior of the college-age student. Usuaily holds at least a Master's 
degree. Doctor's degree is highly desirable. 
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DAY IS NEVER DULL 


This desire to build young folks’ characters and treat them 
is individuals—instead of drilling them in dry facts—makes 
each hour a challenging experience. Frustrations exist, to be 
sure, but so do laughter, excitement, and a warm sense of 
iccomplishment. A good teacher's day is never dull. 


An elementary school teacher, who also conducted 
the school choir, noticed that one thin, pale boy was 
lonely and unhappy. She gave him her special atten- 
tion, discovered he had a fine soprano voice, and soon 
had him singing at assemblies. When he felt he “be- 
longed,” his interest in school increased. He discovered 
that learning could be fun. 


The best teachers recognize that each student is an indi- 
vidual, with his own problems, strong points, and weak- 
iesses. Sometimes this leads them into giving up their spare 
time in order to tutor or counsel a young person who re- 
quires special attention. This high tvpe of teacher may spend 
hours with the parents, if he or she feels it will do some 


good. 


A bright child in junior high school couldn't seem 
to concentrate—sometimes burst into tears without 
cause. The teacher drew this student out, and learned 
that her parents were constantly bickering in her pres- 
ence. He made it his business to visit them and showed 
them how their quarrels were hurting their daughter. 
They invited him back on several occasions. Using him 
as an impartial judge, they straightened out many of 
their differences, which did their daughter a world of 
good. 


[here are not many minutes wasted in a teacher's day. 
He must prepare lessons and figure out ways of presenting 
the materials so that they will be of utmost interest and 
simplicity. If he can find familiar examples. and build vivid 
word-pictures, if he can ask questions of the right students 
it the strategic moment, evervone wil] be alert and inter- 
sted. 

After preparing himself for the class, the teacher must 
now guide it. He tries to avoid lecturing. He wants to draw 
out the students. He attempts to arouse interest, awaken a 
flow of thought—yet keep discussion within the bounds he 
has set for it, for he knows he must cover a certain amount 
of ground by term’s end. That means he must be on his toes 
it every moment, ready to ask a skillful question or change 
the subject with a deft comment. 

He may also be student adviser to a class or a club. He 
may coach a team, if he has talent in that direction. 


A former college football player 
found himself contentedly teach- 
ing history at a small high school. 
When some of the boys discov- 
ered his background, they coaxed 
him to referee touch-football 
games held in the yard. Audiences 
gathered. Demand grew for a school football team. 
This teacher raised funds for equipment from proud 
parents and soon was coach of a winning team. 


Additional responsibilities that fill a teacher's day to over- 
flowing include grading homework where required, devising 
ind marking tests, keeping on good terms with the other 
teachers, the parents, the community. 
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CHANCE FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


And naturally it is a teacher's duty 
to himself and his students to’ keep 
studying the subjects he teaches and 
keep building his own general know]- 
edge and character through reading, 
hobbies, meeting people, and travel. 

For this purpose, teachers are fortunate 
in having summers and holidays free for self-development. 

Without question, teachers earn every cent they're paid— 
and a lot more. It’s not a career for those who want to get 
rich quick, or those who want a “soft job.” 

The estimated average income for classroom teachers is 
$3,405 for nine months’ work, although many communities 
still pay less. On the other hand, thousands of teachers earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. One large-city superintendent of 
schools draws $32,500 a year. These top jobs are open to 
both men and women. The superintendent of schools of 
Washington State is a woman. 

Are you still interested? 

If so, the question that’s very likely on your mind right 
now is—“Do | have what it takes to be a teacher?” 


CHAPTER V. 


Do You Have What It Takes? 


“We dare not have anything less than our 
best men and women as teachers.” 


—Ralph McDonald 


Just because a person is right for teaching fifth graders 
doesn’t mean he or she will succeed as a college professor. 

A person can be a good home economics teacher, and not 
be able to instruct in economics. 

It stands to reason that different kinds of abilities and 
aptitudes are needed for the various jobs in education. 

The panels on these pages entitled, “Would You Fit in 
This Picture?” will give you some idea of the different posi- 
tions you might want to set your sights on, and the type of 
people who usually succeed in those jobs. 

However, you can bank on it that practically any teacher 
who is worth his salt has these five basic qualities: (1) A 
strong desire to learn; (2) A strong desire to teach; (3) An 
interest in people, especially young people; (4) The ability 
to get along well with people, especially young people; 
(5) Good character. 


TEST YOURSELF ON THESE QUALITIES 


Here are some questions to ask yourself. Be honest. Admit 
your shortcomings. You have plenty of time to correct them. 
If you can answer “yes” to most of these questions, you may 
very well be a fine prospect for the teaching profession! 

A word of caution, however: Even if you end up with a 
string of “yesses,” that doesn’t guarantee you a successful 
career as a teacher. What you do with your native abilities 
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ADMINISTRATOR 


THE WORK—May be one of the following: department head, principal, 
city, county or state superintendent of schools, college president, or an 
assistant to any of these. Supervises the administration of a department, 
a school or an entire school system, carrying responsibilities for de- 
termining the curriculum, selecting educational materials and aids, 
hiring teachers, supervising their activities, balancing the budget, 
maintaining the physical plant, and representing the school in the 


community. 


THE PERSON—The executive type, man or woman. Generally becomes 
an administrator after several years as a successful teacher and ad- 
vanced study. Has the type of mind that “sees the over-all picture.” 
Has a businesslike and efficient point of view on school problems. Can 
get along well with teaching staff and other administrators. Must be 
able to maintain high prestige and influence in the community. Master's 
degree a ‘must’; Doctor’s degree desirable. 
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later on is going to be the deciding factor. And on the other 
hand, don’t be discouraged by a great many “no” answers. 
There's many a successful instructor doing a wonderful job 


today who at your age would have done worse than you! 


Desire to Learn 


Do you enjoy reading books, maga- 

zines, newspapers? 

Do you like to browse in a library? 

When turning the pages of a news- 

paper, do you find something inter- 

esting on practically every page? 

When looking up a word in the dic- 

tionary, do you often find yourself stopping to see the 
meaning of other words, too? 

Do you ask lots of questions of grownups whose intelli- 
gence you admire? 

Do you enjoy solving puzzles, especially those that teach 
you something,«such as crossword puzzles? 

Do you like to take things apart and put them back 
together to see what makes them work? 

Do studying and learning come easy to you when vou 
really get interested in a subject? 

Do you often go deeper into a subject than is necessary 
to pass the course? 

Are your school grades generally better than average 
especially when you're really interested in the subject 
ind the teacher? 


Desire to Teach 


Do your friends come to you for help when in trouble? 


Do you give help readily? 
Do people generally take your advice to heart? 
Do you give advice sympathetically, without poking fun 
or making sarcastic remarks? 
Do children interest you enough to keep answering thei 
endless questions? 

= 
Are you a leader in Scouting or similar groups? 
Do you enjoy explaining things to your parents, or 
younger brothers or sisters, or your friends? 
When somebody seems “dumb” and just doesn't seem 
to get what you're talking about, do you remain patient 
and go on trying to explair? 


Getting. Along with People 


19. Are you frée of temper tantrums 
and irritability? 
Do you get along with parents, 
brothers and sisters? 


} 


Do you have a good sense of humor 


—even when the joke’s on vou? 
Are you a good loser? 
Do you have a Jot of friends? 
Are you a good team player, even when you're pushed 
back out of the spotlight? 
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Good Character 


25. Do you feel strongly about such matters as human 
worth and dignity, freedom from oppression, rights of 
private property, civic duties? 

3. No matter how you express it, do you bélieve in the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of God? 

. Would you refrain from lying or stealing even though 
you thought yeu could get away with it? 

. Do you avoid bragging? 

. Do you take good care of your ap- 
pearance? Health? Physical condi- 
tion? 
Do you attend your church or 
synagogue regularly? 


HOW DO YOU RATE? 


Check your self-evaluation by asking others for their frank 
opinions of you. Ask your friends, parents, guidance coun- 
selor, clergyman, whether they think you might make a 
good instructor—and why. Especially, ask your teachers. 
They're the “experts.” Make a list of the weak points that 
people have noticed about you. Set out systematically to 
correct them! 

What if, after all this, you're still not positive you have 
what it takes? Then give yourself the benefit of the doubt. 
Rest assured that you can’t go very far wrong by entering 
upon teacher training. The knowledge you'll get about the 
world and its people, the self-discipline, the experience in 
getting your ideas across to others and in leadership—these 
will help you succeed no matter what field you finally decide 
to enter! 

An English teacher's brother started an advertising 
agency. The English teacher joined him and became 
a successful advertising copywriter. Though he was 
earning a great deal of money, his love for teaching 
was so great that he taught night classes in advertising, 
and at the same time kept his eyes open to spot prom- 
‘ising “copy cubs” forthe agency! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Getting Started 


“The training which makes men happiest in 
themselves also makes them most serviceable to 
others.”—John Ruskin 


Let’s assume you have decided that a teaching career is 
what you want. There are many things you can‘do right 
away to lay the groundwork for success. sd 


WORK WITH GROUPS 


Take club work. Membership in clubs teaches you to 
work with people and get things done. This provides a top 
notch training ground for teaching. In your school there 
surely are several clubs in which you can become active. 
Join the ones you are interested in and be a faithful mem- 
ber. Try to bring some of your own ideas, initiative, and 
leadership to the work of the group. Learn how to cooperate 
with others in their projects, and how to gain their support 





WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER 


THE WORK—Prepares youths or adults for entrance into occupations or 
progress on the job through the development of their special skills and 
knowledge. May teach such subjects as agriculture, machine shop, 
homemaking, television, stenography, printing, selling. Students are 
generally of high school age, with special talents along certain prac- 
tical lines. 'n the case of evening classes, students are adults with 
varying educational backgrounds. In larger cities, vocational schools 
may be separate “high schools.” 


THE PERSON—Should be interested in, and skilled in, the subject taught. 
Should have special schooling in it. In some cases, such as machine shop, 
several years’ experience required. Often works at specialty during the 
day, teaches at night. A college degree, though not always required for 
some subjects, is always valuable. Specialists with no previous pro- 
fessional teacher preporation usually are required to take teacher 
training during employment. Can be a man or woman, usually depend- 
ing upon subject taught. 
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ind help in your projects. Try to become a leader and learn 
to speak before groups. : 
Similar opportunities exist in activities beyond the 
schoolyard. Your community probably offers many group 
activities that will help you develop those qualities helpful 
to teaching. Groups such as Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, 
YMCA or YWCA, Future Farmers of America, and church 
groups always welcome new members. Join a Future Teach- 
ers Club if one is operating in your school. If one doesn't 
exist, help to get one organized. Then 
there are projects such as community 
clean-up committees, scrap drives, 
safety patrols, charity drives, and so 
forth. Be as active as you can. Seek 
responsibility. It will pay off, no matter 
what vour future occupation! 


GET. TEACHING PRACTICE 


In addition to club work, there are ways you can get 
practical experience in teaching itself. 

Volunteer to become a Sunday-school teacher. Most 
churches encourage their younger members in this. Many 
high schools today offer “teaching classes” in which students 
lead discussions, expound their own theories, and generally 
test themselves as future teachers. 

One of the most effective ways to “practice teach” while 
still in high school is to get a summer job as a camp 
counselor. Here’s an excellent chance to study: young chil- 
dren. You can learn their ways, their attitudes, and teach- 
ing methods that bring best results. 

Ask your guidance counselor, your 
principal or your Scoutmaster to help 
vou find a summer job as a camp 
counselor. This kind of experience on 
an applicant’s record is valued by su- 
pervisors, principals, and others who 


hire teachers. 


OBSERVE YOUR TEACHERS 


Study the personalities and methods of the teachers whom 
vou and your fellow students seem to “take to.” The teacher 
to whom you feel you can go with your troubles and ques- 
tions—who is popular and at the same time gets his subject 
across—can serve you as a wonderful model. Find out his 
or her ideas about the profession.. Observe how he or she 
prepares the lesson for the day, handles the students, uses 
teaching aids. Watch their techniques of organizing work 
and arousing genuine student enthusiasm. 

Yours is a fortunate situation, if you wish to enter teach- 
ing. You are surrounded by experienced instructors who 
will be eager to answer your queries and give you pointers 
on developing your personality and knowledge. Depend on 
them to give you the head start toward a happy and suc- 
cessful professional career! 


AIM FOR GOOD GRADES 


Now is the time to begin analyzing your own study habits. 
Now is the time to really learn how to learn. It isn't likely 
that a “sloppy” student—one who is content merely to earn 
passing grades and obtain a degree—will make a fine teacher 
for other students. 
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If you're now in high school, set your sights on high 

grades so that there’s no question of your qualifications to 

enter college. If you're now in collegekeep your sights high 

so there’s no question about your fitness to enter the educa 
tional field! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Going to College 


“If ever there was a cause . worthy to be 
upheld by all of toil or sacrifice that the human 
heart can endure, it is the cause of education.” 

—Horace Mann 


College training is a “must” for teach- 
ers. You have a tremendous choice of 
colleges, either near your home or in a, 
some other section of the country you've _ 
always wanted to see. =| 

There are over 1,200 colleges that — 
offer courses leading to a teaching cer- 
tificate qualifying you to instruct in elementary or high 
schools. Ask your principal or guidance counselor for a list 
of those in your part of the country. Then write for catalogs, 
addressing your request to the Registrar. 


HOW MUCH TRAINING WILL YOU NEED? 


If you want to become a really good teacher, if you 
want teaching to be your lifetime career, if you want the 
chance to advance in your field, you owe it to yourself to 
have at least four or five years of college training. 

And since the teaching profession rewards advanced 
scholarship, you will probably decide to continue your 
education even after you have begun teaching. This can 
be done by using your vacation periods for summer school 
studies. 

Remember—coupled with successful 
teaching experience, the more degrees 
you get the better teaching jobs are 
likely to come your way. Even when 
higher levels of training are not required 
for the job, advanced study is usually 
recognized in the salary schedules. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS— 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Four years of satisfactory work in college, which should 
include special courses in education, will earn you a 
Bachelor's degree. All states now require this for a high 
school teaching certificate, and many require it for an ele- 
mentary school certificate. Many cities require a Master's 
degree (one or two more years of schooling) for high 
school teaching. 

When you have compieted the required amount of train- 
ing for elementary or high schools, you can apply for a 
certificate to teach. In most states, certificates are granted 
according to the level you want to teach (elementary or 
high school) and the subjects you want to specialize im 
(history, English, civics, etc.). Your teacher-training careeg 





SPECIAL’ TEACHER 


THE WORK—Teaches one type or group of individuals: 
mentally superior children; retarded children; delin- 
quents; deaf, dumb, blind or crippled children; adults; 
immigrants; and so on. May instruct in hospitals, 
reformatories, or special schools. 


THE PERSON—Man or woman with intense interest 
and aptitude in the special field of his choice. Should 
have high degree of patience and sympathy. Must 
usually meet the same academic requirements as 
other teachers, plus apprenticeship or special training 
in his or her specialty. 
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WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 





should be planned with this in mind. Perhaps it isn’t neces- 
sary for you to decide right away what subjects or level 
you want to teach, but, when you do, get all the expert help 


you Can. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS—COLLEGE 


To teach in most colleges, a Master's degree is needed. 
lo land the really big jobs in educafion, a Doctor's degree 
s advantageous. Successful experience, however, is also re- 
quired for advancement. 

One institution of higher learning requires an in- 
structor to have a Master’s degree, a year of study 
toward a Doctor’s degree, and eight years of successful 
teaching experience in order to qualify for the job of 
Assistant Professor. 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


For the young person who wishes to 
obtain a college education, but who 
does not have the money for it, there 
are many scholarships available. Some 
pay part of your tuition, some pay all 
of it. Every vear, 75,000 boys and girls 
are admitted to colleges on this basis. 

Chat’s still another reason why your scholastic record now 
should be the best you can make it. Ask your guidance 
counselor about scholarships. 

Many colleges help students get loans or part-time jobs. 
Exact information on -costs, scholarships and assistance can 
be obtained from college catalogs. 

In college, you will be given three types of work to pre- 
pare you to be a teacher: . 

1. The first type may be called general education. This 
is more or less the same for all college students, no matter 
what occupation they plan to enter, and generally consists 
of advanced work in some of the same subjects you are 
studying now in high school. 

2. The second type is professional education. These 
courses add to your ability to teach. They include such 
things as a study of the nature of children, the best methods 
or learning and teaching, procedures for managing class- 
ooms, organizing material, measuring the results of teach- 
ng, school administration, and so forth. In this work you 
vill be given the chance to do some practice teaching. 

3. The third type deals with the subject matter in which 
you intend to specialize. Anyone who teaches a high school 
lass in English, for example, must have a considerable 
imount of advanced study in the subject if he is to teach 

to others. 

If you should later decide to enter 
nother field, this kind of education 
vill help you succeed practically any- 
vhere. The qualities of leadership, 
thought and expression instilled in you 
by teacher training make you a likely 

hoice for thousands of responsible jobs 

outside of education. Today, a former law professor sits on 
the United States Supreme Court. The past president of 
Harvard is U. S. High Commissioner of Germany. Several 
Senators were once teachers. The head of the New York 
Stock Exchange moved to that position from the presidency 
it a small Connecticut college. 
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Many, many more instances can be named of teachers 
being sought out for responsible positions in other fields. 
Business and industry frequently “borrow” educators for 
special projects. And atomic energy, it might be added, is 
mainly a product of college and university research labora- 
tories. 

Yet most teachers eventually return to their first love of 
teaching. You can find many prosperous businessmen teach- 
ing evening classes. Not that they need .the money. Just 
that they love their work—the companionship of other 
teachers with their bright, inquiring minds—the experience 
of seeing the world anew through the eager eyes of young 
people—the feeling of deep-down achievement! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tomorrow Is in Your Hands 


“All true civilization is ninety per cent heir- 
looms and memories—an accumulation of small 
but precious deposits left by the countless gen- 
erations that have gone before us.” 

—Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


Thousands of years ago, a primitive 
man learned how to make fire. The 
secret did not perish with his death. 

He was able to pass it along to those 
wha followed. 

The man who made the first cave 
drawing, and the one who invented the # 
first wheel—they transmitted their knowledge to their de- 
scendants. 

So did the first man who raised his eyes to the stars and 
discovered God. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between men and the 
lower animals lies in this: We can learn from those who went 
before us. 

Each generation draws on a sum total of learning and 
experience greater than that of its fathers. 

Each generation therefore has the God-given opportunity 
to become better than the last. 

The human race has come a long way, thanks to those 
who sought knowledge, found it, and handed it down. 

Man, the lowly being who once cringed and whimpered 
before the lightning, now masters many of nature's gigantic 
forces. 

Within sight is humanity's age-old goal of universal 
brotherhood, peace, and plenty, attainable through the 
powers which knowledge has given to man. 

Will human beings use their giant power to take them 
further along the road of progress to the goal foreseen by 
our religious, moral, and philosophical prophets? 

Or will they lose their way in the darkness of ignorance 
and selfishness, plunging over the cliffs to destruction? 

“Only by education can doubt and fear be resolved,” says 
President Eisenhower. The educators of yesterday, in all 
nations, have guided man this far. It is up to the educators 
of today, and tomorrow, to see us through. Will you be one 
of those who bring light to a world groping toward a better 
tomorrow? 
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Freedom— 
to say what you think 


“Congress shall make no law 

. . abridging the freedom of 
speech.” — First Amendment .to 
the U. S. Consfitution. 


“@TRANGE kind of assignment!” 

remarked Bill to Sally as they 
walked home from school. “I have to 
check up on the arguments Commu- 
nists use on why they should have 
the right to preach about commu- 
nism.” 

“There aren’t any good reasons, 
that’s what I say,” declared Sally em- 
phatically. “It’s carrying free speech 
a little too far to let Communists go 
around trying to convert people. 
Remember the other day we were 
talking in class about Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes? He 
said no one has the right to shout 
‘fire!’ in a crowded theatre, when 
there isn’t any fire.” 

“What's that got to do with this 
Communist business?” 

“Well, the man in the theatre 
should be punished if he gets a mob 
of people panicky. They may trample 
each other trying to get out. And 
Communists don’t have any right to 
tell lies that stir up people to over- 
throw our Government.” 

Bill nodded. “Sure, there’s a limit 
on any good thing. But we have to 


be careful. Suppose some fellow is 
out in the park talking on a soap box 
about how everything's going to the 
dogs and the people are being op- 
pressed. If he is getting people so 
excited they're likely to set fire to 
the bank or break the windows in the 
jewelry store, he’s got to be stopped. 

“But if he’s just getting his gripes 
off his chest, isn’t it safer to let him 
spout? And think what we'd miss if 
we shut up everybody who didn’t 
say just what the rest of us think! 
They called fellows like the Wright 
brothers ‘crackpots’ because they 
had the crazy idea they could build 
a flying machine. And years ago you 
might be considered a dangerous 
radical if you said you favored the 
income tax, or wanted the right to 
vote directly for U. S.-Senators.” 

Sally said slowly: “I guess it comes 
down to this. We need free speech 
to keep up the flow of ideas that we 
need for progress—and also to learn 
why some ideas, like communism, 
are dangerous. But we've got to call 
a halt when somebody's using his 
right of free speech to stir up riots 
and plots against our Government 
and our liberties.” 

Free speeth is our means to learn 
and to grow in wisdom and under- 
standing. It is the means by which 
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To lands where people can't sp up 
for themselves, the radio helps carry the 
message of freedom. These Hungarian 
refugees are broadcasting to their home- 
land over Radio Free Europe in Munich, 
Germany. The face of one woman is 
blotted out because, if the Communists 
recognized her, they might punish her 
relatives, who still live behind the tron 
Curtain in Communist-ruled Hungary. 


men can unite their knowledge, work 
out their differences, and cooperate 
to oppose evil and build a better 
life. 

A young Pole named Stach who 
fled to freedom from his Communist 
homeland put it this way: 

“Here, in the West, I have the 
right to speak up and point out the 
causes of poverty and injustice. I 
have a right to fight for the improve- 
ment of life, and everyone else has 
the same right. And that is why I see 
progress in the West, why I see 
people living better and better every 
day, every year. They learn by their 
own errors.” 
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> SAY WHAT ~K, 


“a . 
YOU PLEASE _ 


Here is World Week's free-speech 
column—to air your own ideas and 
gripes and hopes. 


Dear Editor: 

In World Week for October 21, page 
9, the statement appears: “the Labor 
Department (the youngest and smallest 
Executive Department)”. In the KEY 
issue“my students found that the Labor 
Department was established in 1913 
while the Department of Health, Edu- 


cation and Welfare was established in 
1953. 
]. Walter Keating 
Seneca-Gorham-Potter 
‘ Central School 
Gorham, N. Y. 


We are even wronger than that. The 
Defense Department (established 1947) 
is also younger than the Labor Depart- 
ment.—Ed. 


Dear Editor 
Our class enjoys all the articles in 

your magazine, but the ones that I like 
the best are “Ask Gay Head,” “Follow- 
ing the Films,” and “Laughs.” I know 
you will be a great success with this 
magazine. 

Sally Lynch 

St. Aidans H. S., Brookline, Mass. 


Dear Editor: 

This is the first year I have taken 
World Weck and I am very pleased 
with it. It has many interesting articles 
which I enjoy and look forward to every 
week. I would like to suggest that it 
would be very interesting and enjoyable 
if there was a pen-pal list every week, 
two weeks, or so. 

Jerry Beckman 
Richfield, Minn 


Dear Editor: 

I and many others enjoy your maga- 
zine. The topics you pick for your paper 
are all of much interest to me. But I 
wish you'd have more on “Career Club 
Feature,” which I found most extremely 
interesting. 

Verna Sisson 
Fordville H. S., Conway, N. D. 





These students battled vandal- 


ism “on their own’’—and won! 


“§ THOUGHT our building was 

going to be torn to pieces,” said 
Principal C. H. Sackett of Southwest 
High, St. Louis, Mo. Vandals seemed 
to be everywhere in the school— 
marking walls, gouging desks, smash- 
ing equipment, throwing food against 
walls, even starting fires in waste 
baskets. 

The principal stationed teachers 
to patrol the school. But that didn’t 
stop the senseless destruction. The 
vandals did their work when teach- 
ers’ backs were turned. They broke 
into school after closing hours. “It 
seemed impossible to catch the of- 
fenders,” said Principal Sackett. 

One day a social studies class in 
the school held a long discussion on 
the problem of vandalism. After the 
class a delegation of boys stepped up 
to the teacher—Mrs. Margaret H. 
Stucki. “This vandalism is a student 
affair. We should solve it ourselves,” 
the boys said. 


STUDENT COURT 


That was the beginning of the 
Student Self-Government Group (or 
“student court,” as it’s known around 
Southwest High). The court’s con- 
stitution pledges it “to encourage a 
high standard of conduct among the 
student body.” Here’s how it works: 

The court consists of 150 students 
—the members of the five 
studies classes taught by Mrs. Stucki. 
the court's sponsor. The court mem- 


This 


social 


week World Week presents its 
“AWARD FOR AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP” to the Student Self-Government 
Group of Southwest High, St. Louis, Mo. 





bers elect their own officers. Present 
president of the court is Tom Dimi- 
trides, 18, a star football player. 

The court acts as its own police 
force. When a member sees a stu- 
dent commit an act of vandalism or 
other misconduct, he reports the stu- 
dent to the president of the court. 
The president then calls a court 
session. 

Sessions are held in Mrs. Stucki’s 
classroom during school hours. Five 
representatives from each social 
studies class—plus the court officers— 
attend each session and serve as the 
court jury. Nearly every social studies 
student gets a chance to serve on the 
jury at some time during his court 
membership. 

The offender is called before the 
court. The president reads _ the 
charge against him and asks for his 
answer. Nearly always the offender 
admits his guilt. Then the jury asks 
questions, such as: “Why did you do 
it? Do you know how much it will 
cost to replace what you damaged? 
Do you know the municipal laws 
against vandalism?” 

Next the court hands down its 
decision. First offenders get off with 
a warning. Second offenders go be- 
fore a special penalty committee of 
the court, which tries to work out 
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AT. WORK 
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the problem with the individual con- 
cerned. Only a very few students 
have been second offenders. 

At the end of the session the court 
president tells offenders: “None of 
the proceedings will be reported to 
school authorities, because the func- 
tion of the student court is not to get 
students in trouble, but to keep them 
out of it.” All court members are 
not to discuss cases 
reveal 


honor bound 
outside court 
names of offenders. 

Nearly always the offender thanks 
the court for straightening him out. 
Said one recently, “I know my atti- 
tude has changed from a resentment 
for ‘picking on me’ in the several 
times I was brought before the court, 
to a wholehearted approval.” 

The court has Southwest High’s 
approval, too. It has helped stop 
vandalism, not only at school but on 
the school buses, too. Last year the 
court helped city police round up 
gangs of young hoodlums who had 
been terrorizing the school neighbor- 
hood. 


sessions or 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


Said student Don Tuttle: “When 
I entered Southwest High, I heard of 
a ‘Gestapo’ that was preying on the 
students to keep the school orderly. 
I enjoyed the peace and quiet of the 
halfs, rest rooms, and lunch room, 
but I felt sure it wasn’t worth it if 
we were training our students to spy 
on each other and cause some mis- 
guided boy to be suspended. 

“Then I registered for American 
Problems, which automatically put 
me into court service. Since I have 
served on the court, I have great 
admiration for what it & accomplish- 
ing. Not only is it building up good 
citizenship within its ranks, but it’s 
encouraging others to do the same.” 

—Bos STEARNS 





VANDALISM: Let’s Stop It! 


Smashed windowpanes, broken park 
benches, shattered street lights, defaced 
walls, carved-up monuments and trees 
—these are the signs of vandals at 
work. Each year, they destroy millions 
of dollars worth of private and public 
property in the U. S. 

Many vandals are youths of your age 
—students of junior high and high 
school. Why do youths commit vandal- 
there other ways to stop 
teen-age vandalism, besides the, one 
Southwest High uses? What do YOL 
think? Write World Week abot it. 


ism? Are 











CALLING ALL ART-MINDED STUDENTS 


to opportunities offered by the 1954 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS! 


Whether art is your hobby, or the most 
important thing in your life, there is op- 
portunity for you. There are 29 different 
classifications to enter—in Pictorial Art, 
Graphic Arts, Design, Advertising Art, 
Sculpture and Ceramics, Crafts, and Pho- 
tography. There are thousands of gold 
achievement keys as regional honors .. . 
$16,000 in national awards. 


You are eligible if you are in grades 7 
through 12. And if you are a senior, you 
are also eligible for a scholarship to some 
of the nation’s leading art schools. 








For complete details, ask your teacher or write for rules book to 
Scholastic Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships: 


Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Albright Art School, Buffalo 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School & Commercial Illustration School, New York 
Art Center School, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Atlanta Art Institute 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 
California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (3 scholarships) 
Cartoonists & Illustrators Schosh, New York (2 scholarships) 
Chicago Academy of Fine. Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (3 scholarships) 
Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

Colorado State College of Education at Greeley ~ 
Columbus Art School (2 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Art School 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Nashville 
Hartford Art School 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

Institute of Design, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Jamesine Franklin School of Prof. Arts, N. Y. 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 
Kann Institute of Art, W. Hollywood (2 iibeinediiens 
Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

McDowell Designing School, New York 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts 

Mexico City College 

Minneapolis School of Art 

Modern School of Fashion and Design, Besten 


Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 
Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia 
Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 
National Art School, Washingto 
New England School of Art, Boston 
New York-Phoenix School of Design 
New York School of Interior Design 
Na School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 
ee Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 
ling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla 
ochester Institute of Technology 
Rede h Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 
School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 
Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (2 scholarships) 
Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 
Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 
Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 
Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
University of Denver School of Art 
University of Georgia, Athens 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
University of Louisville, Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 
University of Tulsa 
University of Wichita 
Vesper George School of Art, Boston 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 
Whitney School of Art, New Haven 


Special Scholarship Offers 
National Art Honor Society—a grant of $300, contributed 
by the various chapters. 


Famous Artists Course—home study course for candidate 
from each sponsored region. 












A Workbook Page for the Unit on Canada 
ll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Use numbers 1-5 to indicate correct time order. 


1. DO YOU KNOW CANADA? 


(Consult maps on pages 9 and 11 if you need help. ) 


1. The farthest-west Canadian province is - __The Dominion of Canada was formed. 


2. The U. S. territory northwest of British Columbia —Champlain founded a settlement. 


~ 


__Canada joined the United Nations. 
__American “Tories” fled to Canada. 
__ France turned over North America to Britain. 


OD cain é 


3. A province in the Canadian midwestern prairie 












region is 


ll. FACT OR OPINION 


Write T or F if the statement is true or false. Write 
O if it is an opinion. 





4. Ships travel down the _—_— River 


from Montreal to the Atlantic Ocean. 


i  — 






Lakes form part of the 









__l. The U. S. is Canada’s best customer. 
boundary between Canada and the U. S. __2. A serious problem of Canada is over-population. 
' ; ' __3. The Canadian dollar is worth about half the 
6. A mineral resource being developed near Edmon- 
American dollar today. 
SOT cecinecstiminel ‘a i - 4, Canada’s prosperity will continue indefinitely. 
; . __5. English is the language most commonly spoken in 
7. A resource of northern Canada (used in producing ns Buas ‘= 
Canada. 
atomic energy) is 2S __6. The U. S.-Canadian border is unfortified. 





7. Canada is a fully independent nation. 








8. The chief cities of Canada are located in the __8. The chief law-making body of Canada is the 
———_—_____.—---- part of the country. House of Cominons. - 

9 land fC le i __9. U. S. tariffs on Canadian goods should be lowered. 
9. An island province of Canada is ___—_—___.__1, Canada is larger than the U. S. in both area and 





population. 





10. French is the chief language in the province of 





iV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Why is it important for the U. S. and Canada to 
cooperate closely? 






If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I, HI, HI. Total, 100. 











representing mountains, plains, and other northern lights (p. 12)—The aurora 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


radioactive (p. 4)—A substance that gives 
off rays from the nucleus (center) of the 
atoms is said to be radioactive. 

frugally (p. 4)—Economically; with care- 
ful and saving use. 

newsprint (p. 9)—Paper, made from 
wood pulp, intended for use by newspa- 
pers. This magazine is printed on newsprint. 

Mesabi Range (p. 9)—An area of low 
hills in northern Minnesota which is the 
hief source of iron ore in the U. § 

Siamese twins (p. 10)—Two individuals 
vhose bodies are joined through an acci- 
dent of birth. The term from a 
famous pair of such individuals, Chang and 
ing, who were born in Siam but were of 
Chinese descent. The showman, P. T. Bar- 
num, - exhibited Chang and Eng in his 
museum. 
relief map (p 


comes 


10)—A map showing or 








features of the earth’s surface 

Maritime Provinces (p. 10)—New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. Maritime means near the ocean 

passport {(p. 10)—A document permitting 
entry into or travel in a country; more com- 
monly, a document issued by the govern- 
ment of a nation to one of its citizens, au- 
thorizing him to travel abroad 

vapor trails (p. 10)—An airplane at high 
levels usually leaves whitish streaks of 
vapor in its wake. 

colony (p. 11)—A territory controlled by 
another country; especially, such a territory 
to which settlers from the 
“mother-country.” 

dominion (p. 11)—Supreme authority 
the term has long been used for the self 
the British 


have come 


governing units of Common 
wealth of Nations 

Queen of Canada (p. 12)—The Queen 
(or King) of Great Britain is also Queen 
(or King) of Canada. 

pelt (p. 12)—A skin, especially of a fur- 
bearing animal 





borealis—streamers of light in the night 
sky (best seen in the Arctic). They are be- 
lieved to be caused by electricity in the 
atmosphere. 

abridging (p. 29)—Reducing. 

Radio Free Europe (p. 29)—A group of 
radio stations set up in Western Europe to 
tell the free world’s story to Communist 
countries, These stations are largely sup- 
ported by contributions of individuals 
through the “Crusade for Freedom.” 

vandals (p. 30)—Persons who purposely 
destroy or damage property. The word 
comes from the Vandals, a Germanic tribe 
which invaded Rome in 455 A. D. 


Say It Right! 


Boise (p. 4) boi si; boi zi. 

Mesabi (p. 9)—mé sd bi 

Quebec &p. 10)—kwé bék; kwé bék. 
Jacques Cartier (p. 11)—zhak kar tyd. 
Champlain (p. 11)—sham plan. 
Canadien (p. 11)—ka na dyéan. 
Munich (p. 29)—méi nik. 


Ceiger p } vi gér 











ry Had 


Q. One of the 
girls in my class 
invited me over 
to her house last 
week to watch 
television with 
her family. Her 
parents were very 
nice, and they in- 
vited me to come 
over and watch TV every night. So 
now, after I finish my homework, 
I go to my friend’s house. My mother 
says I'm wearing out my welcome, 
and that I shouldn't go over so often. 
But the girl and her parents are very 
sincere people, and they wouldn't 
ask me to keep coming back if they 
didn’t want me to, would they? 





Gay Head 


A. If your friend and her family 
watch their TV set every night, you 
may be right in thinking that they 
don't mind having you as a “perma- 
nent guest.” Since they can’t see you 
(unless you block the screen!) and 
they can't hear you (unless you 
laugh, sometimes, when they don't), 
it would be pretty hard for you to 
get in the way! 

But let's consider the effect of 
over-doing any one form of recrea- 
tion. Television, it’s true, offers many 
exciting sports events, newscasts, 
and plays—and you're fortunate to 
be able to see them. But wouldn't 
you rather be a well-rounded person 
than a TV toad? There’s basketball 
practice in the gym, the daily news- 
paper, that book you’ve been mean- 
ing to read, and the school play—to 
develop your abilities as an athlete, 
news commentator, and performer! 
It’s fun to be with other friends, tdo, 
to talk with them, and to participate 
in some of the games that you can 
only watch on the TV screen. 

Teen-agers have too little time for 
fun (you say so yourselves), what 
with homework, visits to the dentist, 
music lessons, part-time jobs, etc. 
Everybody needs time to himself to 
“figure things out” and you can’t do 
that if you spend your spare time 
every evening with shadows on a 
screen. So be “choosey” about the TV 
programs vou watch, and the amount 


of time you spend watching! Your 
reward will be the development of 
wider tastes and interests. 


Q. There are two very nice boys 
in my class, and I can't decide which 
one I love the best. How would you 
suggest that I make up my mind 
about them? 


A. The chances are that you like 
rather than love the two very nice 
boys in your class. In that case, it 
isn't necessary for you to choose be- 
tween them, but you should be able 
to have fun dating both of them— 
in different ways. Maybe you'll even 
discover, after a while, that you like 


one better than the other. But here's 
something strange yet true. The 
more people you learn to like, the 
more you'll tend to set love apart, 
in a very special class of its own 

Of course, love does begin with 
“liking.” But most fellows and girls 
your age are still changing thei: 
tastes—in movies, music, books—and 
friends. You, too, are changing, and 
will confinue to change for some 
time. So will the two boys you speak 
of. In the meantime, knowing and 
liking both these boys will become 
part of the experience that will help 
you recognize real love when you get 
older. And when that happens, you'll 
know what the difference is! 

















Whats your score on the Arrow quiz ? 





WRONG [J 


RIGHT [1 


If you checked wrong—you 
couldn't be “righter.” Plaids and 
checks just don’t go together. 
And that tie... ouch! You'd 
better tone it down, Bucko, if 
you want a big smile and an 
A #1 rating from the ladies. 


YOU KNOW YOU'RE RIGHT WITH 








fant. 


RIGHT] WRONGT] 

Right is right. This smart lad 
picks a white or solid color 
Arrow Sussex B.D. for his 
houndstooth jacket. With a plain 
tie, this handsome shirt is really 
smooth looking. It’s easy on the 
eyes and the pocketbook, too, 


_ARKOW % 


Underweor 





Shirts + Ties * Handkerchiefs * 
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SHORT 


HAT U. of Oklahoma attack has 

sprung a Leake—and it’s no drip! 
This Leake is a hurricane. He’s the 
chief cook and bottle washer of the 
Sooner team. By that we mean he does 
everything. He runs like a deer, calls 
the plays, passes, kicks, and tackles. 

And why not? Buddy Leake was 
born with a silver football in his mouth. 
His late father, John Leake, a Memphis 
attorney, once was an end on the Ten- 
nessee Medical School eleven and Mr. 
Leake was like a lot of other sports- 
loving fathers—the kind that spend 
years and years trying to mold Junior 
into another Mickey Mantle or Doak 
Walker. 

Unfortunately for the fathers, few 
succeed. But Mr. Leake did with Bud- 
dy. He taught him to run, tackle, and 
pass, and they had many a cold supper 
as a result of late practice sessions. 

Buddy was already a star at 12 in 
Memphis’ Fairview School. Two years 
later he entered high school in the 
Christian Brothers College, and became 
a real sensation. 

Besides his dad, Buddy had such 
fine elementary and high school coaches 
as Lou Young, Bill Hofer, and Johnny 
Hardy. Buddy remembers Hofer for 
teaching him how to place-kick and for 
helping him with his passing. Buddy 
says that, “Mr. Hofer would make me 
get down on my knees and snap the 
ball from my ear, the way a baseball 
catcher throws.” 

At Oklahoma, Buddy lives ‘with his 
wife, Carolyn, in a prefabricated house 
on the campus. Carolyn, by the way, 
used to be a cheer leader. For the most 
part, they’re stay-at-homes since Caro- 
lyn goes to school, too. Hitting the 
books is an essential part of the daily 
menu. 

Occasionally they head for the mo- 
vies, where Buddy's preference ‘s grade 
A Westerns. Once in a while—not dur- 
ing football season—Buddy gets away 
for a bit of duck shooting. 


> Let ’em Eat Steak: Mur! Thrush, an 
Oklahoman who coaches Stuyvesant 
High’s eleven in New York City, has 
offered a steak dinner to the first line- 
man who scores a touchdown for the 
Peglegs this season. 

Murl says he first learned of gift- 
giving to athletes when he played at 
Frederick (Okla.) H.S. “The local 


merchants used to award us free malt- 
eds and dry cleaning,” explains Murl. 
Frederick is the school that graduated 








SHOTS 


Glenn Dobbs, former Tulsa U. and pro 
great. 


> Many of the folks in Levittown, Long 
Island (N.Y-) don’t know it, but they 
have one of the best mail-carriers in 
the business on their route. He’s Gro- 
ver Froese, the American League base- 
ball umpire. Grover told us he walks 
an average of 8-to-10 miles a day. Likes 
the off-season job real well. Keeps him 
in shape and nobody tries to dispute 
his decisions. 


>» Lefty kickers who pass righty are 
almost as rare as two-headed eagles. 
So Stanford's Bob Garrett is a rare bird. 
Bob's the bird—oops, the boy—who 
single-handedly upset UCLA, 21-20, last 
month. He threw three t.d. passes and 
booted all three extra points. He first 
gained prominence with his left foot 
and right wing at South Pasadena High. 


> Even though Johnny Mize has finally 
quit baseball, there'll still be a Methu- 
selah in the big leagues next year. We 
mean Johnny Lindell, the 37-year-old 
knuckleball artist of the Phillies. The 
one-time Yankee outfielder says one of 


In war, peace or football, a pretty gal 
can always put a guy up in the air—even 
if his name is Crazylegs Hirsch. Yep, 
that’s Hirsch himself going up for the 
ball! Did it for laughs while working 
in the movie, Crazylegs, All-American. 
The famous Los Angeles Rams’ end plays 


himself —and does a bang-up job! 


his biggest aims in ’54 is to defend his 
batting title. He’s a champ? Sure is. 
Hit .321 to lead all pitchers last sum- 
mer. 


> Double-Take: In the little town of 
Littletown, Colo., the high school foot- 
ball squad boasts seven sets of brothers. 
So far as we know, this is a new AAU 
record. 


> Hot Potato: Don Rydalch, passing 
star for Utah U., trains during the 
summer on his family’s potato fields in 
Newdale, Idaho. By day Don digs up 
the spuds and tosses them into nearby 
baskets. By twilight Don heaves a foot- 
ball to his brother, Claude. The dif- 
ference between throwing potatoes and 
pigskin isn’t as great as you'd imagine, 
according to Don. “That’s because we 
grow awfully big potatoes.” 


> We recently had a date to meet John 
Cannady, 220-pound center for the 
New York Giants. We asked John how 
we'd recognize him, since we'd never 
met before. “By the color of my left 
eye,” he said over the phone, “it’s 
black.” 

We spotted John all right. A Wash- 
ington Redskin had done a beautiful 
job of closing the big Giant's orb. Can- 
nady once played at Spartanburg (N. C.) 
High School. The story is told of how 
a scout spotted John in a school game 
and sent him to Indiana University. 

When asked whether he'd prefer 
being a back to a center, John drawled, 
“Well, it’s like this. The backs get the 
headlines and the centers get the black 
eyes. Now which would you prefer?” 


> Speaking of Caroline, how "bout J. 
C. Caroline, Illinois’ soph sensation 
from Columbia, South Carolina. J. C. 
is a 6-ft., 184-pounder who won 12 let- 
ters in four sports at Columbia’s Booker 
T. Washington High. 

Back home they nicknamed him 
“Tornado,” but ever since he’s been 
scampering at Champaign (IIl.) they've 
been calling him “The Blur.” Nobody 
knows—not even J. C. himself—what his 
initials stand for. For our money they 
mean Just Colossal. He is that! (Ed. 
note: The J. C. stands for James Caro- 
line—his late father.) 


> Beverly Vogel, a pretty cheer leader 
at Howe High in Indianapolis, has 
often been photographed in Howe's 
football huddles. It’s only for publicity 
purposes, but even so we think this 
practice ought to stop. Next thing you 
know she'll be calling the signals and, 
men, let’s not forget what happened 
when Mrs. Charley Dressen began call- 
ing the shots for Chuck. Before he 
knew what hit him, the Dodger base- 
ball manager found himself in Oakland, 
Calif. 


-ZANDER HOLLANDER 

















IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


Q. I would like you to suggest what 
I should eat for breakfast on a reducing 
diet. My mother always argues with 
me because I have just juice and coffee 
in the morning. I'd like to lose about 
five pounds. 


A. Your mother is right. You will 
lose weight more effectively and with- 
out hurting your health if you eat a 
good breakfast. A basic breakfast of 
fruit or juice, cereal or eggs, a slice of 
toast and milk provides the protein, 
vitamins, and minerals you need without 
unnecessary calories. Besides, such a 
breakfast has “staying” power; it keeps 
you from getting so hungry during the 
morning that you eat much more than 













you should for lunch. For the few 
pounds you want to lose, you need do 
no more than cut down on fatty and 
sweet foods. Otherwise, you should eat 
a normal, well-balanced diet, including 
a good breakfast. 


Q. Does reading in bed hurt the 
eyes? I like to read before I ga to sleep. 


A. Reading in bed—or anywhere else 
—won't strain your eyes if your book is 
well-lighted and your position is cor- 
rect. For bed reading, prop yourself 
up in a sitting position against a couple 
of pillows. Be sure you have enough 
light by using a bulb of sufficient wat- 
tage in your bed lamp, and let the light 
fall on the book without glare. 


Q. Is yogurt more nutritious than 
plain milk? 


A. Yogurt is made from whole or 
skim cow’s milk. It is no more nutri- 


tious than the milk itself. 
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"Ear! "Ear! . . . A daily washing with 
soap and a washcloth keeps your ears 
clean. Be sure to dry them well. Never 
—absolutely never—poke things like pen- 
cils, matches, nail files, hair pins, or 
twisted paper into your ears. If you 
think wax has accumulated inside the 
ear, have the wax removed by a doctor 
or nurse. When you blow your nose, do 
it gently; violent blowing may lead to 
infections of the middle ear. Avoid 
swimming in uninspected pools or 
strange waters. Serious ear infections 
may start when unclean water remains 
in the ear. And if you ever get an ear- 
ache or notice that your ear is “run- 
ning,” don’t try to treat it yourself. See 
your doctor immediately. 


Lunchbox Note... . | Sandwich fill- 
ings are always more appetizing if 
they have something crunchy in them. 
Additions like chopped nuts, pickles, or 
celery add zest and interest. 


Oh-h-h, My Aching Back! . . . That 
won’t be your complaint if you lift 
heavy objects this way: Bend down at 
the knees, keeping your back straight; 
get a good grip on what you want to 
lift; then rise slowly. Don’t: try to lift 
extremely heavy objects yourself, or you 
may seriously strain your back. 














CAN YOU BUILDA DREAM CAR? 


Are you the kind of boy who likes to 
make your own ideas work —do things 
with your own hands? 

Then you have the chance of your life- 
time —in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild Competition for 1954. 

All you have to do is design a solid 
model car. Build it out of wood or some 
other workable material. Sand it smooth. 
Paint it. And the job’s done. 

I¢ll take plenty of steady ccacentra- 





tion and stick-to-itiveness. 

Yet —as the hundreds of previous win- 
ners will tell you—it's more than worth 
every minute you put into it. Not only 
because of the chance to win one of the 
awards. But of the deep-down satisfaction 
of doing a job completely on your own— 
and doing it well. 

So—there’s the challenge! 

Have you the ambition and the will to 
meet it? 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 
AWARDS 1954 


734 Awards—in all 

8 University Schotasehipe (ranging from 

$1,000 to $4,000 each) 

att ~y ense Trips to Exciting 4-Day 
vention 

oa Awards up to $150 in every state 

and the District of Columbia 

Identical Awards for Junior and Senior 

Groups (If son of General Motors 

employe wins, his award is duplicated 

foe’ the next boy) 

Any boy living in the United States, 

aged at least 12 and not yet 20 on 

September 1, 1953, is eligible. 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD 


General Motors Building 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please enroll me in the Fisher Body 

sman's Guild Competition for 195 
Also — send me the Craftsman’s Guild 
button and membership card plus com 
plete instructions for building a model. 
All this will be sent FREE and withour 
obligation to me. 


(———————— ————7~ 
Address___. 


City and Zone____. State 





I was born on the__day of ___19___ 
Parent or Guardian ncanpmnpmiiinttitiiates 


Name of my school__ 


— 


Dept. C2 


City. 

















Put it in writing! Put what in writing? 


That idea—or experience—you’ve had . . . that could 


win you a top prize in the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards 


@ WHO MAY ENTER? 

All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial! school in the U.S. or its possessions are eligible 
for the Senior Division of the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
(Students in grades 6, 7, and 8 are eligible for the Junior Division 
and may secure rules by writing to: Junior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd, 
St., New York 36, N. Y.) Students who will be graduated in January 
or February, 1954, may participate if the work is completed prior 
to graduation. 


@ NATIONAL AWARDS 

Ten awards of $25 each, plus a certificate of merit, will be given 
in each of the first four classifications. Five top awards of $25, plus 
a certificate of merit, for classifications 5 and 6. Honorable Mention 
certificates in all classifications. 


e@ JUDGING 

Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators will select 
the winners. High schoo! principals will be notified shortly before 
the announcements appear in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


@ PUBLICATION 

All entries will be considered for publication in the “Cavalcade 
Firsts’’ department of Literary Cavalcade. Winners of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be announced in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. This issue is a special annual number devoted entirely 
to winning selections from the Scholastic Writing Awards and illus- 
trated by winning work from the Scholastic Art Awards. 


@ SPECIAL NATIONAL AWARDS 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship 
for a high school senior interested in creative writing. The University 
of Idaho offers a one-year tuition scholarship for a senior from the 
Northwest. Apply early for application blanks for both universities. 
Write to: University of (Pittsburgh, or Idaho) Scholarship Award, 
care of Scholastic Writing Awards, 33 West 42 St., New York 36. 

A special award of $50 will be made to a student whose entry 
best shows an appreciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all religious and racial groups. The award will be made by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. This theme may be 
treated directly or indirectly in all classifications. 


ES eC CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION Ga 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatic 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. National Awards: 10 first 
awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative treatment of one or more characters. 
Length: 4,000 words maximum. Notional Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less per- 
sonal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident, which has had an 
effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous or serious— 
about anything from a to z. Length: 1,500 words maximum. National 
Awards: 10 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable Mentions. 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 


(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. De 
not submit more than 200 lines. National Awards: 10 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news events, 
current problems, historical subjects, literature, education, etc.) treated 
from an objective point of view. The aim should be an analysis and 
critical evaluation of facts rather than the mere repetition of information. 
Length: 2,500 words maximum. National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 
each. At least 10 Honorable Mention certificates. 

6. RADIO AND OTHER DRAMA. An original radio or TV script or 
one-act play. Length: 3,500 words maximum. Shorter scripts preferred. 
National Awards: 5 first awards, $25 each. At least 10 Honorable 


Mentions 


ome we RULES AND REGULATIONS cco sopncnscermmmmmennnsmntenscmnnsimmenammatsssein Samar 


8. Send entries at any time during the school year up to the closing 


1. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 

2. Do not enter any manuscript for the Awards if it has been entered 
in any other national competition. 

3. Students may enter independently or in a group. Teachers are 
urged to make preliminary elimination before submitting a group. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. Each manuscript must contain a front sheet on which is pasted or 
copied the Awards entry form. Be sure to fill out ALL the blanks. 

6. Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the work 
is ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under the 
law. Entries will be re-checked for originality before awards are made. 

7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one side 
only of paper, size 82 x 11 inches. 


date, March 1, 1954. Mail to Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first class 
postage rate. 

10. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Corporation, and no other use of them may be mads 
without written permission 

11. No manuscripts will be returned. Remember to keep a carbon. 

12. All students living in the following creas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; 
southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; Capital district—Washington (D.C.) 
Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final national 
judging. 


This is the 29th annual awards program for high school students established by Scholastic Magazines. Scholastie 
Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Committee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 














Teen-age Trapper 


(Continued from page 12) 


Upstairs is all one room, 30 feet 
square. It’s not partitioned off yet 
except with blankets. I sleep upstairs 
with my brother. We have no elec- 
tricity. We use coal-oil and gasoline 
lamps for lighting. We have a radio, 
and an icebox which we supply all 
summer with ice cut from Thor Lake 
in the winter. I help cut the ice, too. 

Our cooking stove is one we 
bought from a Toronto department 
store. My mother bakes eight loaves 
at once in the oven three times a 
week. When her bread is new, it 
goes fast! She’s a good cook. I can 
cook, too, but mostly I just wash 
dishes. 


WHAT WE EAT 


For breakfast we often have por- 
ridge. My favorite dish is cold meat 
with home-made chili sauce, and 
fried potatoes. We don’t have fresh 
milk in bottles but we have canned 
milk or milk powder if anybody 
cares to drink the stuff. We drink 
tea or coffee if we want it, but mostly 
we like water. 

We have cakes whenever there's 
a birthday, which is pretty often in 
our family. There are eight of us: 
Mother and Dad, me and Murray, 
Jim, 11, Bob, 10, Margaret, 8, and 
Michael, 3. My mother is pretty and 
the rest of us just look like people. 

Where I live there is no town. The 
nearest place with a school, a church, 
a store, and a picture show is Cap- 
reol, 37 miles away. Mostly there’s 


nothing but hundreds of miles of 
scrub “bush” and rock around Thor 
Lake, with here and there a lone 
trapper 20 or more miles from any 
neighbor. 

Thor Lake is a hundred miles be- 
yond the paved highways. The rail- 
way is our “main street.” There's no 
station—just a sign with a mileage 
number on a telegraph pole beside 
the track. It’s there so the Canadian 
National Railway train will know 
where to stop. 

Three times a week the train stops 
at all mile posts like ours. It brings 
our groceries, clothes, and the things 
we order by mail order catalogue 
from the stores in Toronto. Near the 
milepost is a box with a phone in- 
side. It’s put there by the Canadian 
National Railway for us to use if 
we need a doctor or something in a 
hurry. The railway dispatcher will 
relay our message as part of the rail- 
way service for folks who live where 
there is no village or road. 

You may be wondering if I go to 
school. The railroad takes care of 
that, too. Once a month (about 10 
times a year) the Canadian National 
Railway's “school-train” toots its way 
into Thor Lake. It cuts loose a rail- 
way car, which stays on a side track 
for six or seven days. This railway 
car is our “school on wheels.” 

The car is fixed up inside like a 
schoolroom. It has desks of all sizes, 
bookshelves, blackboards, pictures, 
and maps. In the back is a section 
where the teacher lives. 

Wherever the school-train stops, 
the few boys and girls in the neigh- 
borhood come for lessons. The school- 
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train teaches all grades and ages of 
pupils. We study just about the same 
things that they study in town schools 
—reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tic, social studies, history, geography. 
I like social studies and language the 
best of the bunch. School hours are 
from nine to four every day while 
school is here. 

Each time the school-train leaves, 
the teacher gives us all enough home- 
work to keep us busy until it comes 
back again. 


40 MILES TO SCHOOL 


To get to school, some students 
travel up to 40 miles by canoe or by 
foot, sometimes using skis or snow- 
shoes. But the train tracks are only 
about a mile from my house, so I 
usually walk it. Once, while walk- 
ing to the school-train, my brother 
and I noticed a railroad rail broken 
by the heat. (It‘can get up to 94 de- 
grees above zero here in summer. ) 
We flagged a train before anything 
happened. The railway men gave us 
$25, for the passenger train might 
have upset. 

When I'm not going to school, or 
helping Dad with his trap lines, or 
helping Mother with the chores, I 
like to paddle our canoe out on the 
lake and take a swim and fish. Some- 
times I amuse myself trying to tame 
birds and chipmunks and things. 

But I've never had any adventures 
with wild animals. No bear 3r wolf 
or such things ever seem to stay 
around to make an adventure once 
they see a person. 


Steve's address is: Thor Lake, vie Sudbury 
P. O., Ontarie, Canada. 
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To Boo or Not to Boo? 


The following is a recent United 
Press news release: 
50 school chil- 
and groaned in 
Assembly gal- 


A delegation of 
dren hissed, booed, 
the California State 
lery, but to no avail. 

“Assemblymen voted 44-4 to pass 
a bill allowing schools to remain 
open on Washington's and Lincoln’s 








Memorial 


birthdays, Labor Day, 
Day, and Armistice Day.” 


1. If you had been among the stu- 
dents mentioned above, would you 
have booed? Would you have 
embarrassed by their noise-making? 


been 


How, if at all, do you think their 
conduct would have affected an 
Assembly member who was unde- 


cided on how to vote? If you had 
been an Assemblyman, how would 
you have felt about the studentg? 

2. Do you think booing is an effec- 
tive way to protest against something 
you disapprove of? Can you think of 
any way in which the California stu- 


dents might better have expressed 
their feeling about the bill? 
3. Why do some people hiss and 


boo—at pre-election meetings, at 
speakers with whom they disagree, 
at sports contests, etc.? Are there 
ever occasions in which booing is 
permissible? What, if any, is the dif- 
ference between booing an umpire 
and booing a public official? 

4. Does a person who boos harm 
himself? By making so much noise 
that he can’t hear a speaker and 
learn something? By proving that 
he’s unsportsmanlike and discour- 
teous? How would you feel if you 
were booed after fumbling a foot- 
ball, or during a speech in assembly? 





























































































































The A’s Have It 
By Thomas Brennan, Rye High School, Rye, New York 8 ? 
® Starred words refer to words beginning with the letter “A.” 10 rT 
| ACROSS | _DOWN ra =| OC 
+ 3 * 1. Collection of maps. j { 20 
* 4, Hawaiian salutation. 2. Shade tree. 7 . ° 
8. Thinner. 8. Note of musical scale. 
°10. Exist. * 4. Indefinite article. 21 22 
*11. Anti-aircraft (abbr.). 5. Meadow. 
°12. Past. 6. Correlative of either. 26 |27 
14. Spinning toy. * 7. Accumulate. 4) 2A 2) 
*16. Donkey. * 9. Genus of lily. 
17. Senior (abbr.). *10. Account of (abbr.). 28 29 30 
18. Covering of a nut *11. Broad neck scarves. 
20. Chemical symbol for 13. Seizes. 3) 32 33 
cesium. 14. Topic 
*21. To the sheltered side. a, eee 
°22. Air (comb. form) 15. Airship. 34 35 36 
*93. Since. 18. Ocean, 
*24. To change for the better. 19. Guided. 27 38 
26. Chemical symbol for *23. Sphere of action. 
tantalum. 25. Wicked. 
28. Revolutions per minute *27. Not together. STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
(abbr. ). *30. Chemical symbol for in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built cround one subject, 
29. Adam s wife. aluminum. > which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
°30. Poisonous snake *39. S  bever: edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
; rea 2. Symmer beverage. é 
ol. Eldest son (abbr. ). °33. Sum u the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
38. Late Mammy singer. °34, N : - tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
34. Confused, muddled. noni — Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
37. Modify. 35. Doctor (abbr. ). and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
*38. Proficient. 36. Each (abbr.). 36, N. Y. Answers in next week’s issue. 
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Fine Feathers 
Little Mary was visiting her grand- 
mother in the country and came upon 
a peacock, After gazing in astonish- 
ment, she ran into the house and cried, 
“Oh, grandma, come and see. One of 


vour chickens is in full bloom.” 
Neal O'Hara in N. Y¥. Post 


it Depends 
Teacher: “What is the half of eight?” 
Tommy: “Which way?” 
Teacher: “Whatever do you mean?” 
Tommy: “Well, across it makes 0, 


and down it makes 3.” 
Liverpoo! Evening Express 


With Gravy 
Sweet Young Thing: “Why are you 
running that steam roller over that 
field?” 
Farmer: “I'm goin’ to raise mashed 


potatoes this year.” 
Classmate 


Cack—Ugh! 


“Lady, if you will give us a nickel, 
my little brother will imitate a hen.” 

“What will he do?” asked the lady. 
‘Cackle?” 

“Naw,” replied the boy in disgust. 
“He wouldn't do a cheap imitation like 
that. He'll eat a woim.” 


Alibi Alice 
She could swing a six-pound dumbell, 
She could fence and she could box; 
She could row upon the river, 
She could clamber "mong the rocks; 
She could golf from morn till evening; 
And play tennis all day long; 
But she couldn't help her mother— 


Cause she wasn’t “very strong.” 
Stewart -Warnerite 


Curious 


A little hillbilly watched a man at 
a tourist camp making use of a comb 
and brush, a tooth brush, a nail file, 
ind a whisk broom. 

“Say, mister,” he finally queried, 
“are you always that much trouble to 
vourself?” 






Coastal Cattlemar 
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| 24-rug; 25-ten 
| 30-ever; 32-snow 


Compulsory 
“Do you desire to become my son- 


in-law?” 

“No, I don't. But if I marry your 
daughter, I don't see how I can get 
out of it.” 


Columns 


Emptiness 


Mother (to son wandering around 
room): “What are you looking for?” 
Son: “Nothing.” 
Mother: “You'll find it in the box 
where the candy was.” 
Christian Union Herald 


Little Braggart 


A flea and an elephant walked side 
by side across a little bridge. 

“My word,” said the flea, when both 
were safely across, “we sure made that 
bridge shake, didn’t we?” 


Home Folks 


Mexican Weather Report 
Chili today and Hot Tamale. 


Annapolis Log 


Lie Dept. 
Father (reprovingly): “Do you know 
what happens to liars when they die?” 
Johnny: “Yes, sir. They lie still.” 


Acrobatics 
Billy: “Dad, there’s a man at the 
circus who jumps on a horse’s neck, 
slips down underneath, catches hold of 
his tail and finishes up on his back.” 
Dad: “That's easy. I did that the 
first time I rode a horse.” 


Headwork 


A troop of Boy Scouts was encamped 
on the creek bank on the Blogg farm. 
The scoutmaster announced that they 
would have stew for dinner and he told 
one of the boys to ask Blogg for a 
turnip. 

“Do you want a fairly big one?” 
asked the boy. 

“About the size of your head,” said 
the scoutmaster. 

Fifteen minutes later Farmer Blogg 


raced into the camp. “One of your boys | 


needs attention!” he yelled at the scout- 
master. “He's pulling up my turnips 


and trying his hat on them.” 


Boys’ Life 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Panama; 7-Elijah; 8-Alcan; 
10-on; 11-Aral; 13-ha; 14-Ruhr; 16-go- 
cart; 19-tea; 20-Utopia; 21-Goa; 23-Sp.; 
27-fear; 28-canal; 29-aim; 


34-ibis; 36-pine; 37-lock; 


| 38-relay 


DOWN: l1-peanut; 2-all; 3-Nicaragua; 
4-ajar; 5-Managua; 6-ah; 9-Cari; 10-or; 12- 
lot; 13-happen; 15-he; 17-Costa Rica; 18- 
tag; 22-ogre; 
28-cebol 29-asp 


31-vile; 33-we; 35-sky 
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Doctors!—Hundreds!—Report 


| Cuticura Clears 


Acne Blemishes 


—and leaves your skin lovelier, 
never ‘‘starves’’ or dries it up! 


“Sure of immediate results” .. . “none 
better”... “no toxic after-effects” 
reports doctor after doctor 
Try Cuticura Soap and Oint- 











24-Remon; 26-nan; 27-finis; | 


ment—also sensational new 
Cuticura Medicated Li- 
quid. See thrilling im- 
provement in 7 days. 









FREE Generous sample 
of Cuticura Soap, and 
folder wing mew right 
way to waih your face. 
Write c Cucicura, Dept 
eae ; SS.2, Malden 48, Mass. 
SENIORS 


tiful and 


Sell your classmates 
America's Most Reav- 
complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
_, NAME CARDS 


carn ‘ 
Ne nancial investment required. 
Write teday for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple %., Scranton 5, Pa. 











Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country 
prices ever offered. We pay best commission 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen 
cles going like wildfire’ Hurry 
Card Speciatties, Bex 235-6 





Arite Creft. 
Pittsburgh. Pa 








don’t say 
carfoon 


when you mean 
carton 


A carton is a cardboard box and a cartoon is an interesting or amusing drawing. 
What a difference that extra “‘o’’ makes! 


What a difference that picture of Mr. Peanut makes on a package of peanuts! As 
soon as you see if you know that you're going to enjoy another, tasty, healthful 
snack of PLANTERS. Which Planters product do you prefer? The crunchy Jumbo 
Block Peanut Bar? The creamy, delicious Peanut Butter? Or the tasty bagful of 
roasted PLANTERS PEANUTS? Better try all three! 


Planters means peanuts in any language! 


AY planters = ee 
ie Pert ran.5 





A Lesson Plan for 


“Your Career 


DIGEST OF THE SECTION 


The aim of this 16-page section is to 
interest high school students in teaching 
as a career. The essential role of the 
teacher in a democracy is emphasized. 
Attention is called to the present short- 
age of qualified teachers and the long- 
range opportunities for teachers at all 
Jevels of instruction, including execu- 
tive positions. The down-to-earth qual- 
ity of the section is evident in the 
frank treatment of teachers’ salaries. 

Scholastic and personal qualifications 
for teaching are stated. Included in 
the section is a self-test for students. 
Answers to the questions will be a 
guide to counselors who are directing 
likely candidates into teaching as a 
career 


HOW TO USE IT IN CLASS 


l. Tell pupils that in this issue of 
Scholastic Magazines there is a special 
section, “Your Career in Teaching,” 
which will help them to understand the 
importance of teaching as a career. The 
booklet will also give them an idea as to 
whether they would make good teach- 
ers. 

2. Give pupils an opportunity to 
skim the booklet. 

3. Assign it for home-reading. Here 
are some suggestions for written home- 


work. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Are you interested in teaching as 
a career? Why? 

2. Discuss briefly these opportunities 
in teaching: (a) primary grades; (b) 
particular fields of study; (c) foreign 
travel; (d) executive positions. 

3. Answer the self-test questions in 
Chapter V. Do these questions help you 
to understand the personal require- 
ments for teaching as a career? In your 
answer make specific reference to the 
questions which interested you most. 


MOTIVATION 


When you were younger, you liked 
to play school. Each of you at some 
time or other wanted to be the teacher. 
Why were you interested in being a 
teacher, then? 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


1. Raise the question: “How many of 
you have decided on the career which 
you wish to follow?” (show of hands). 
Then ask a few individuals, “What ca- 
reer have you chosen?” “Why?” 


in Teaching” 


2. Let us assume that in the self-test 
questions which you answered, many of 
your answers were “no.” Does this mean 
that you should give up all idea of be- 
cgming a teacher? Justify your answer. 

3. Most of us who plan a career 
would like to believe that we will be 
able to enter it after we have trained 
ourselves. Why is it likely that students 
who are trained as teachers will be able 
to obtain positions in the profession? 











4. A machine shop teacher whom I 
know can make much more money in 
his trade than he does as a teacher. Yet 
he continues to teach. Hew would you 
account for this? 

5. Is there any reason to believe that 
more teachers.are needed in our com- 
munity now? Explain. 

6. What can we do to make sure 
that the supply of teachers will meet 
the demand in the years ahead? 

7. A thoughtful student of life in 
America remarked some time ago: “We 
dare not have anything less than our 
best men and women as teachers.” Why 
did he use the expression “dare not”? Do 
you agree with his point of view? 

8. Most states require candidates 
for teaching positions to be college 
graduates who have compleied special 
courses in education. Do you think that 
such réquirements are too severe? Why? 


APPLICATION 


What can you do in high school, now, 
to prepare yourself for teaching as a 
career? 

Do you think that it’s worth the ef- 
fort? Why? 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Have a skilled typist in the class 
prepare a stencil of the self-test ques- 
tions in Chapter V. Mimeograph the de- 
sired number of copies. Encourage stu- 
dents to answer the questions frankly. 
Study the answers yourself and/or 
give them to the appropriate guidance 
counselors in.the school who will be 
afforded an insight into the pupil's per- 
sonality. 

2. Since the shortage of teachers is 
a real and not an imaginary threat to 
our schools, let us do what we can to 
encourage promising candidates for 
the profession. Various devices can be 
planned to promote this, according to 
the needs and schedule of your school. 
For example, you might arrange for a 
talk by a popular teacher with a group 
of students in your class interested in 
teaching. Make it as informal as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the principal will ar- 
range a party, after school, in which a 
group of students and a few teachers 
can talk informally about teaching as a 
career. 

3. “Our Miss Brooks” is a TV pro- 
gram which has sometimes aroused 
criticism among teachers. Arrange for 
a round-table discussion in which four 
students exchange opinion on the ques- 
tion, “Is ‘Our Miss Brooks’ helping the 
teaching profession?” A student can act 
as chairman. A similar round table 
might be held on “Mr. Peepers,” an- 
other TV program involving a junior 
high school teacher. The “audience” 
can ask questions or make comments 
from the er. 

4. Have students plan an interview 
with a teacher on the question of teach- 
ing as a career. Formulate appropriate 
questions in class. You can then volun- 
teer to be the teacher interviewed, or, 
you may leave it to a committee to de- 
cide which teacher in the school to 
interview. 

5. Have the students in your class 
poll their parents on how they feel 
about teaching as a career for young 
people. Reports on the poll results 
should include ‘reasons for parents’ 
opinions on the question. 

6. Have the class draw up a list of 
characteristics of the “good teacher.” 

7. Appoint a committee to visit 
the school or local library and prepare 
a bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
or magazine articles suitable for high 
school students who are interested in 
teaching as a career. 

8. Investigate the Future Teachers of 
America (FTA), an organization of 
young people looking forward to teach- 
ing. It has over 35,000 members, with 
clubs in many high schools. For further 
information, write to Miss Wilda Faust, 
Secretary, Future Teachers of America, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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Off the Press 


Quackery in the Public Schools, by 
Albert Lynd. Little, Brown and Co.., 
Boston. 282 pp., $3.50. 


Much of Mr. Lynd’s book is a con- 
entrated critique of teachers’ colleges 
with 
It is 
that “a better paid profession 
» will not 


gladly.” 


whose catal gues he has read 


mixed contempt and amusement 

his hope 

attract students whi 

fools’ 
l | } 

Mr. Lynd has reached this conciusion 

atte 


local school board in a Bx 


will 
suffer fools or courses 
several years as a member of a 
ton suburb. 
He is a former history teacher who has 
been in business for vears. In a 
book in ‘pedagese” is liberally 
quoted Mr. Lynd combines light wit 
attack on the 


nd practices of progressive 


many 
WwW hic h 
a heavy 


with principles 


education. 


Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 27 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.S.V.P. 


November 20.) 
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Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Name__ 
School 
Home Address 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 26-28, 1953 

Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance torm below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. Requests must be received by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Mr. Lynd advocates higher salaries 
for teachers and increased Federal aid 
for schools (although he fears Federal 
controls). He can hardly be called an 
undiscriminating “enemy of the public 
schools.” But he is an open enemy of 
Teachers College (Columbia), and all 
colleges in which courses for teachers 
have proliferated. After flaying selected 
courses by name and number, and the 
research projects which he describes as 
“prodigious trivia, all under the title of 
scholarship,” Mr. Lynd bogs down in 
an effort to simplify for laymen the 
philosophies of John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick, and other contributors to 
,the “new or progressive education.” If 
parents understood the theoretical base 
on which the modern curriculum rested, 
he thinks, they would be more active in 
curbing the influence of “superprofes- 
sionals” on the schools. Mr. Lynd dis- 


misses as nonsense those studies which 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hote] Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26 (Thursday) 
3:30-7:30 p.m. 





City 


1 use: 


[) Senior Scholastic; 
} Practical English; 
Teen Age Book Club. 


"Saami adi al Aig ail oa tank fa tana 


SS 


[}] World Week; 
() literary Cavalcade; 


State_ 


[) Junior Scholastic; 
NewsTime 











indicate that school children today are 
at least as well trained in the three R’s 
as the pupils of an earlier day. 

Only fleeting attention is paid in this 
book to the large numbers of non- 
academic students who have flooded 
our high schools. It is Mr. Lynd’s con- 
viction that “Neo-pedagogy . . . Instead 
of finding a way to transmit the world’s 
wisdom to the less bookish . . . has 
sought to eliminate ‘the values them- 
selves, not only from the education of 
the dullards but of all.” Exponents of 
modern methods will challenge this 
viewpoint. Mr. Lynd claims he is not 
opposed to all changes in the tradi- 
tional curriculum, but he insists on more 
thorough grounding in subject-matter 
courses. 

Mr. Lynd calls upon parents to find 
out what is being taught in the schools 
and to reverse the “progressive” trend 
which he abhors. “It seems futile,” he 
concludes, “to look for reform in Edu- 
cationism from professors who have 
vested interests in the endless inflation 
of courses. In this field the most promis- 
ing reform will begin from the bottom.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwirz 


Let’s Read About Series. 10 volumes. 
The Fideler Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Individual subjects: Australia, Brazil, 
Alaska, Russia, South America, India, 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, Mexico, 
China. 


This series is an excellent supplement 
to any junior high school or classroom 
library. Each text is written by authors 
who have lived and traveled in the 
country. 

The general subject matter covers 
the physical characteristics of the coun- 
try and people, information about its 
leading industries, a little about its his- 
torical background, more about its posi- 
tion in the world of today. The books 
tell about the educational set-up for 
young people, the kinds of transporta- 
tion, opportunities for recreatio®, 
glimpses of life in the large cities, small 
towns, isolated communities. There are 
interesting sidelights on outstanding 
sights, quaint customs or unusual occu- 
pations. 

Much factual information is given in 
an easy, entertaining style. The print is 
large, the format of the books clear 
and uncluttered. The books are pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs and 
sketches, from which a great deal of 
information can be gathered. For ex- 
ample, in the book of Canada, a single 
photograph of Indians skinning an ani- 
mal shows their method of work as well 
as their homes, their clothing, their way 
of life today. 

Good and poor readers alike will be 
attracted to these books for each can 
use them to advantage. 

—F.Lorence Lass 





